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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
fits predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 

John van Schaick, Jr. 

Assistant Editor 
Florence I. Adame. 

Editorial Assistant 

Emerson H. Lalone. 

Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subserip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS ntended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single nsertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universaiist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for tha dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Te). Kenmare 6570 
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BOSTON MINI STERS’ MEETI NG 


Mr. G. W. Seaton, head of a Travel 
Eureau, and for many years a conductor 
of parties for the Raymond Whitccmb 
Company, was the speaker at the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting Mondey, Feb. 27. 
His subject was Tourist Russia. Mr. Sea- 
ton was in Russia last summer upon the 
invitation of the Russian Government, 
which is anxious to build up the tourist 
business. He traveled five thousand miles 
and said that no obstacles were put in 
his path anywhere. The Government co- 
operated in showing him everything he 
wanted to see. The treatment he received 
was most courteous everywhere. 

Only twenty-two persons attended this 
meeting, which was held in the large lec- 
ture hall, down stairs, at the Church of 
the Redemption. Dr. George H. Huntley, 
president, presided. Rev. Otto S. Raspe 
discharged the duties of secretary and 
treasurer. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
conducted the devotional meeting. 

Dr. Coons announced a series of post 
Lenten services for the state of Massa- 
chusetts, to be held the last two weeks of 
April and the first two weeks of May. 
He also announced Dr. Lowe as repre- 
sentative of the Universalist denomination 
in the Tremont Temple services, and said 
that Dr. Lowe would speak on March 3. 

Books and articles reeommended for the 
reading of ministers were “‘A Million 
Guinea Pigs,’ by Rev. G. H. Leining, and 
a review of the book, ‘Is There a God?” 
which reports the Macintosh-Weiman- 
Otto debate, reviewed by John Dewey in 
the Christian Century recently. 

Mr. Seaton said that the four questions 
that had been asked him since his return 
are: 1. How was the food? 2. Were you 
not afraid? 8. What did you think of the 
success of the five-year plan? 4. What are 
the most interesting things yor saw? 

As to question No. 1, he said that if the 
comrade in the kitchen had been a chef 
before the revolution the food was good, 
but if the comrade was simply a lumber- 
jack the food was poor. In some places 
the food was good, and in others it was 
poor, but he always had enough to eat. 

2. There is nothing to be afraid of in 
traveling around Russia. 

3. He did not go, he said, to study the 
five-year plan, but his impression was that 
industrially it was 50 per cent a success, 
and from the agricultural standpoint a total 
failure. He said that the peasant would 
butcher his cows and chickens before he 
would let them be taken. 

4, The most interesting thing he saw 
in the way of scenery was one of the great 
new highways; sociologically, was the 
marriage and divorce bureaus. He added 
that there were no more divorces in Russia 
than in the United States, and that the 
Russian people seemed much like people 
in other countries, with just as many de- 
voted husbands and wives, and just as 
much love for their children. He said one 
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great difference between the Russian 
people and the people of other countries 
was that they are more friendly to foreign- 
ers than any other people he knew. 

Mr. Seaton is a professional lecturer, 
with wonderfully beautiful pictures of 
people and scenery in modern Russia. 
He held the close attention of the men 


present. 
* * 


DR. WESTWOOD APPOINTED MIN- 
ISTER-AT-LARGE 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention it was voted to appoint Rev. 
Horace Westwood, D. D., as Minister-at- 
Large for the Universalist Church in 
recognition of the service he is rendering 
Universalist churches. In carrying out 
this commission Dr. Westwood is to con- 
duct missions in the following Universalist 
churches: Grand Rapids, Michigan, March 
12-19, Binghamton, N. Y., March 26-April 
4, Utica, N. Y., April 9-16. 


* * 


THE NEW YEAR BOOK 


The Universalist Year Book for 1933 
will be available for distribution about 
April 1. Every Universalist minister, and 
every national, state and local church of- 
ficer, should have a copy of this book for 
reference and general information. All 
Universalists will find it useful and in- 
formative. It contains the annual reports 
of the Board of Trustees and Treasurer of 
the Universalist General Convention; re- 
ports of the national auxiliary organiza- 
tions (the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, the National Young People’s 
Christian Union, and the Universalist 
Publishing House); information regarding 
the organization, purpose and personnel of 
the general organizations; names of all 
officers of all state organizations; a geo- 
graphical list of all Universalist churches 
with their ministers, officers, membership, 
etc., and an up to date alphabetical list of 
all Universalist ministers. 

The price of this book is $1.15 prepaid 
to all Universalists. Order your copy 
now from the Universalist General Con- 
vention, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 


* x 


PUBLIC MEETING 


A Public Meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts will be held at Lawrence on 
Thursday, March 23. This will be just 
four weeks from the meeting in Melrose, of 
which many words of commendation have 
been spoken. We are sure the one in 
March will be equally good and we ask 
every one who can to attend. 

The program is nearly ready. In the 
meantime we can say that two speakers 
are coming who will meet with your ap- 
proval we are sure. lawrence, Universal- 
ist church, March 23. 


Lilla P. Huntley. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


E are publishing in this issue the report of the 
Commission on the Revision of the Declara- 
tion of Faith. Our ministers in their or- 

ganization at Buffalo, in 1931, took the initiative and 
appointed a committee to recommend changes in the 
Chicago Declaration. Later in the same week the 
Universalist General Convention took unanimous 
action, and included in the membership of its Commis- 
sion the men who had been designated by the minis- 
ters to do this work. The Commission is composed 
of strong, able men. It consists of Dr. Frederic Wil- 
liams Perkins, chairman, Dean John Murray Atwood, 
Hon. Charles Neal Barney, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, the 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, Dean Lee S. McCollester, and 
Principal Arthur W. Peirce. For nearly two years 
these men have been at work. They now are prepared 
to make a preliminary report. We consider it an 
important document, and doubly important at this 
turning point in denominational history. 

Woven in the very texture of Universalism is the 
historic declaration of John Robinson, pastor of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, ‘““God has yet more truth to break 
forth out of His Holy Word.” A part of our intel- 
lectual make-up is the conviction that “we shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make us free.” As an 
organized body we have tried to steer between the 
rock where men underemphasize the importance of 
stating things correctly, and the other rock, just as 
dangerous, where usefulness is destroyed by stating, 
restating, and doing little else. 

Religion is something vastly greater than the 
intellectual form in which it happens to be cast for 
any generation. But the form plays an important 
part in answering questions, in resolving doubts, 
in deepening faith. The faith and the works are 
the masters in religion, but the belief which is entrusted 
to winged words is a useful servant. 

For the Winchester Profession, with its epoch- 
making liberty clause, Universalists always will have a 
deep affection. They consider it an extraordinary 
achievement for a hundred and thirty years ago. And 
men are still living who have pride of possession in the 
Chicago Declaration of 1898, for they helped frame it. 
It, too, was remarkable for its day. So the new 
declaration will be watched for with interest and keen 
anticipation. It will have the advantage of coming 


on the scene when men are looking for new and better 
statements in every department of thought. Interest 
in it is deepened also by the action of the Unitarian and 
Universalist Commissions in reserving this great task 
for the denominations which will make up the new 
fellowship, and in emphasizing that the contribution 
which each church may make by restating its beliefs 
will enrich the common spiritual life. 

We do not look for unanimous approval of the 
work of the Universalist Commission. We should 
suspect that old age had settled down upon us if no 
debate took place. But we do look for generous 
praise of the work which our Commission has done, 
and strong support for their proposals. 

* * 


MUNITION MAKERS CORRUPT STATESMEN 


E are indebted to the New Outlook of Toronto, 
the able journal of the United Church of 
Canada, for a report of an address by Colonel 

George A. Drew, a brave veteran of the World War. 
The sum and substance of the address the editor put 
in the sentence, “Munition makers corrupt states- 
men.” ‘One hates to think as meanly of his fellows,” 
says the New Outlook, “‘as all this implies, but certain 
conclusions seem terribly inevitable.” 

In the address Colonel Drew, “‘no pacifist but a 
virile upstanding soldier,” said that munition making 
is in the hands of “a great internationalized syndicate 
with no respect’ of persons.” Japanese troops in 
Manchuria are shot down by munitions made in 
Japan. In the World War German troops were shot 
down by German-madeartiilery. In England, various 
munition-making firms have been combined into 
Vickers Limited. Clergymen, editors, statesmen, 
bishops, are among the stockholders. A minister of 
munitions declared the disloyalty of the firm almost 
unbelievable. Recentiy armament firms have been 
buying important newspapers in France, and have 
secured control of the Journal de Geneve, a paper of 
great influence. ‘Colonel Drew,” said the New Out- 
look, “did not ask for defenselessness. He urged that 
such armed force as we find to be required should be 
trained and equipped with the utmost efficiency. But 
he did plead for the destruction of this wholly para- 
sitic trade, menacing the honesty and peace of the 
nations.” 

We have had many revelations of the forces at 
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work to stir up international trouble and block action 

by the Disarmament Congress. There is only one 

thing mightier than a munitions lobby backed by 

millions of money in many nations. It is public 

opinion. Men like Colonel Drew and journals like 

the New Outlook are helping rouse that public opinion. 
BS * 


OUR NEW PRESIDENT 
HE new President took office on a cloudy day, 
but the sun at times was faintly visible, lighting 
up the clouds and almost breaking through. 

The weather symbolized the feeling of the people. 
Social and economic conditions were threatening, 
but there was hope. That hope, now faintly, now 
brightly, silvered the clouds. 

The more ignorant the onlooker the more he 
regarded the President as a miracle worker—the 
surer he was that everything would boom. 

Many seemed to get panic stricken as the 4th 
approached. One bank holiday led to another. 
Finally a run was made on the New York savings 
banks of a kind that no institution, no matter how 
solvent, could stand, and the state superintendent of 
banks closed them for the time being, or, rather, 
gave them a holiday. Practically all other states 
took similar action. 

Under these conditions Mr. Roosevelt arose in 
Washington, went to St. John’s for a brief service of 
prayer and started for the White House and Capitol. 
He relieved a strong, good, President, who had been 
holding things together with heroic self-sacrifice up to 
the very hour that his successor took the oath. 

All right-minded citizens wish Roosevelt well. 
He is the President of all of us. All patriotic citizens 
will do more than wish him well. They will cheer- 
fully help him, root out partisan bitterness, carry on, 
and do their best to make him succeed. 

* * 


THE SLACKERS OF TO-DAY 


UPPOSE the bank superintendents of various 
states, the state legislatures and the President 
had let the bank situation alone. Runs on 

banks would have continued, the unpatriotic would 
have got their money out and the patriotic would have 
been penalized. Our officials put an end to that. 
They did not propose to have solvent institutions 
blown to pieces by the bombs of fear. 

As we write we do not know what will happen. 
It looks as if a united attack on fear would be suc- 
cessful and a panic averted. : 

Meanwhile let us remember that as church people 
we have duties as Christians. We must not circulate 
alarming rumors. We must not start runs on sound 
banks. We must not lose faith and courage in our 
country and our God. 

We must carry on our jobs, cheerfully, unself- 
ishly, help the fellow worse off than we are and trust 
the future. 

Any man who hoards is a slacker. Any man 
who quits is a slacker. Any man who is not willing 
to take his share of hardship is a slacker. Any man 
who swells a panic-stricken mob is a slacker. Any 
man who weakens faith in public officials at this 


juncture with no facts to back him up is a slacker. 

Let us not be classed with that kind of outfit, 
but Jet us help. 

We have a great country, a virile, competent 
people, and the raw materials of prosperity for all of 
us. 

We have a globe big enough to support all of 
us well. 

The one thing needed is wise pulling together. 

* * 


A MOMENTOUS DECISION 

HE adoption by the League of Nations of a 

report censuring Japan and the withdrawal of 

Japan from the League are momentous events. 

Dr. Perkins of Washington said that this arraignment 

of Japan before the bar of the world’s public opinion 

was the most momentous event since the coming of 
Christ. 

The importance of the event does not lie in its 
effect upon the Chinese-Japanese war. Japan goes 
ahead faster than ever, as if snapping her fingers at 
the world. It lies in the unanimous characterization 
of Japan’s acts as wrong by all the rest of the world. 
Twenty-five years ago, even ten years ago, this would 
have been impossible. Now a world sentiment has 
come into existence and world action has been taken. 

We do not assume for one moment that the 
army chiefs now ruling Mikado and everybody else in 
Japan are all of Japan. There is a commercial Japan 
which wants honorable commercial relations with the 
other nations. There is a political Japan which 
thinks in other terms than autocracy. There is a 
fair and honorable Japan which detests imperialism 
and conquest. In our condemnation of the Junkers 
and the militarists, let us not forget the nation that 
loves beauty, and is kind. May they be delivered 
from the over lords who so terribly misrepresent them 


to mankind. 
* * 


BUDDHISM CHRISTIANIZED FROM WITHIN 


Y-PRODUCTS in religion as in chemistry fre- 
B quently are the most valuable. 

In the Bampton Lectures,* recently re- 
viewed editorially, there is a brief description of the 
Buddhist Counter-Reformation in Japan. Just as 
the Catholic Counter-Reformation was inspired by the 
work of Luther and Zwingli, the Buddhist Counter- 
Reformation is inspired by Protestant missionary 
work. Just as the Catholic Counter-Reformation 
under the Jesuits reformed abuses and set going zeal- 
ous religious work in the Catholic Church, the Chris- 
tian movement in Japan is creating a vastly greater 
and better Buddhist movement. ‘All over Japan,” 
says Streeter, “Christian institutions are being re- 
produced under Buddhist auspices. Buddhists have 
started Sunday schools, young men’s associations, 
women’s associations, schools for the blind, creches, 
orphanages and other forms of social welfare work. 
Temples which forty years ago were in a state of 
dirt and disrepair are to-day well kept and spotlessly 
clean.”’ 

*Buddha and Christ. 
$2.00. 


By Canon Streeter. Macmillan. 
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Buddhists sing: 


“Buddha loves me, this I know, 
For the Sutras tell me so.” 


Even hymns are rewritten. 


In Buddhist sermons, the word love has been 
substituted quite generally for the word pity. And 
candidates for the Buddhist priesthood now are 
trained. 

These facts are significant to Canon Streeter in 
his attempt to describe the essential content of re- 
ligion and to answer the question, “What is the goal 
towards which it is evolving?” 

Is there any testimony to the worth of the mis- 
sionary movement more eloquent than that which 
hints at transforming great armies of opponents or 


rivals into allies? 
* BS 


CRITICISM OF THE FREE CHURCH 


N letters received for publication and in personal 
letters and talks, we have heard criticism of the 
Free Church of America on the ground that the 

plan does not provide for a forthright statement of 
the essentials of Christian belief. 

The answer that we have made is this: Here is 
a federation in which the matter of stating belief is 
reserved by the members of the federation. 

Furthérmore, the constitution of the Free Church 
as planned recognizes that it is important to state be- 
lef and that the differing contributions of the mem- 
bers in the way of creeds, professions and covenants, 
will enrich the common religious life of all. 

In debate upon the question we trust that cor- 
respondents will state this matter as it is. It is en- 
tirely fair to urge that it would be better to make a 
creed for the Free Church. It is not at all fair to say 
that the absence of a creed in the constitution of the 
Free Church makes us say in effect that statements of 
belief are not important or helpful, or commits us to a 
position false to the spirit of our traditions. 

* * 


THE DRAMA, CHURCHES AND CULTURE 

OTHING about churches in an age of uncer- 

tainty is more certain than that if they are 

to live they must prove things, hold fast that 
which is good, and reach out for more good. They 
must experiment with new things and use them to put 
over the old job of religious education. 

In the search for new methods, churches are re- 
emphasizing the importance of one of the oldest 
methods ever used in organized religion—culture 
through the drama. New plays are being written for 
churches. Church schools, young people’s organiza- 
tions, and literary groups connected with churches are 
co-operating in production. Religious truth is being 
communicated through impressive and_ beautiful 
plays. ihe 
Upon church people there rests responsibility 
also to promote drama as a conmunity activity. 
Whatever lifts the standards and ideals of a com- 
munity as a whole is a part of the work of religion. 
The beautiful, the artistic, are religious as well as 
truth and goodness. To induce church people to help 
community drama is a contribution distinctly in the 
line of the best church work. Some of our ministers 


and people by voice and pen have helped the Province- 
town Players. Some have helped in the plays. 

In Pasadena, California, is one of the most 
successful community experiments we know about. In 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly of February 17 there 
is a fascinating description of a work at Pasadena 
started in a barn and now housed in a $400,000 build- 
ing “‘which is a home of the theater, a school of pro- 
duction, and a cultural center for a community of - 
80,000 people.” 

Hundreds of people in Pasadena have found hap- 
piness in working on the various committees to select 
plays, make costumes, do the publicity, and carry on 
the reading clubs which arouse interest in the best 
work of dramatists. 

As church people our contribution along these 
lines should be more than negative. It is important 
to fight the obscene and worthless, and to keep chil- 
dren from dangerous movies, but in this realm as in 
all others far-reaching results can be achieved by 
remembering the old injunction, ““Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

* * 


EXPOSING THE MINISTRY 

R. ROY L. SMITH of Los Angeles has con- 
tributed an amusing article to the Christian 
Century of February 15 on “Occupational 
Diseases of the Ministry.” These are “inflammation 
of the ego,” “arterio-sclerosis of the emotions,” ‘‘paro- 
chial paralysis,” ‘‘spiritual myopia,” and ‘‘denomina- 
national dyspepsia.”’ Wives are excellent aids, if they 
themselves are not affected by the same diseases, in 
bringing about a cure. The worst feature of the 
malady usually is the fact that the victim is not 

aware that he has anything the matter with him. 
There may be some loud protests over the ap- 
pearance of this article, but it will do good. If 
nothing more, it will make some of us happy to think 
that the other fellow, who had it coming to him, has 
been brought up with such asharp turn. Of course, as 
long as we ourselves are on deck, there can be no real 

danger to the ministry by such a frank exposure. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Most of us, even the most liberal, are afraid of 
change in ideas, in methods, in iocal habitations and 
names. And yet it often happens that the security we 
long for will come through drastic change. 


The coming Worcester Convention has its work 
cut out for it—Japan, deficits, federations, a new pro- 
fession, and’'a host of other things. We need our 
strongest and best at Worcester 1933. 


The editor of the New Outlook, Toronto, is sym- 
pathetic to “‘Re-thinking Missions,’”’ but says we had 
better move on to the more comprehensive task of 
re-thinking Christianity. 


When men come out of rigid orthodoxy into 
‘liberalism’? they don’t bring slavery to old beliefs 
with them as often as they do unfair hatred of old 
beliefs. 
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Revision of the Declaration of Faith 
A Preliminary Report 
Frederic Williams Perkins 


SHE Commission appointed at the Buffalo session 
mY of the General Convention in 1931, to pro- 
pose a revision of our Declaration of Faith 
pes} = and Conditions of Fellowship, herewith sub- 
mits a preliminary report. 

The resolution under which the Commission was 
appointed is as follows: 


Resolved, that the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention be requested to appoint a 
commission of seven members to make a survey of the 
possibilities of composing and adopting a new statement 
of faith or covenant of fellowship more in harmony with 
the religious position of our church to-day, and with 
the principle of religious liberty which has been our guide 
in the past; and be it further 

Resolved, that such a commission be instructed to 
report at the next biennial Convention and present a 
statement in such form that it may be made a constitu- 
tional amendment if acceptable. 


In accordance with this resolution the Conven- 
tion Trustees appointed the Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., the Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
the Rev. Max A. Kapp, Prof. Arthur W. Peirce, Hon. 
Charles Neal Barney, the Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 
and the Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., as members of 
the Commission. 

The Miuinisterial Association had already ap- 
pointed Dr. Perkins, Dr. Atwood and Mr. Kapp as a 
committee to propose a revision along the lines sug- 
gested by the Convention resolution, and to avoid 
duplication the Trustees included them in the mem- 
bership of the Commission which they were requested 
to appoint. 

The Commission proposes that Article III of the 
Constitution be amended by substituting for the 
entire Article the following: 


ARTICLE Iil 
Bond of Fellowship 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Convention shall 
be a common purpose to do the will of God as Jesus re- 
vealed it and to co-operate in establishing the kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as Eternal 
Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the authority of 
truth known or to ke known, and in the power of men 
of good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil 
and progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shali be imposed 
as a creedal test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

2. The conditions of fellowship in this Convention 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction of the Universalist General Conven- 

tion. 


The commission proposes that Article I of the 
Laws of Fellowship, Government and Discipline be 
amended by substituting for the entire Article the 
following: 5 


- the cause which Christ inaugurated. 


ARTICLE I 
Conditions of Fellowship 

Fellowship in this Convention shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and purpose of the 
Universalist faith. The Declaration of Principles set 
forth in Article III of the Constitution of the General 
Convention is intended to indicate its essential nature, 
but neither that nor any other formulary shall be im- 
posed asacreedaltest. Any candidate for the ministry, 
any parish, or any State Convention, applying for fel- 
lowship, adjudged after suitable examination by a Com- 
mittee of Fellowship having jurisdiction as possessing the 
essential spirit of the Universalist faith, and acknowledg- 
ing the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the General Con- 
vention, shall be admitted, with liberty to state the 
faith in the manner that shall seem to them right. 


The features of the proposed revision which are 
intended to carry out the spirit of the Convention 
resolution are as follows: 

1. It starts out with a statement of the purpose 
which really binds us together. The Universalist 
Church is primarily an instrumentality for*eadvancing 
Its faith, im- 
portant as it is, is something to work with to that end 
rather than merely something to stand for. That shift 
of emphasis, which characterizes our best life to-day, 
is not made prominent in the old statements, which 
savor of the creedal spirit that we disavow. This 
revision makes explicit what the old implied. Unity of 


spirit and purpose rather than uniformity of belief is — 


the very genius of present-day Universalism. The 
proposed revision expresses that by throwing it to the 
forefront. 

2. It puts the statement of faith as a statement 
of the motive-power which we believe best contributes 
to the accomplishment of our primary purpose. And 
it phrases the faith in terms of trust in the reality of 
great life-experiences rather than of assent to abstract 
theological speculations. It is faith in Love as the 
Supreme Reality in life, in Jesus himself apart from 
theories about him, in the inherent worth of human 
personality, in the commanding power of truth as a 
continuous revelation, and in the conquering power of 
good-will, as it is incarnate in devoted men, to secure 
the victory of the kingdom of God. In the last clause 
especially the statement centers attention on the ul- 
timate triumph not so much as a vision of future 
splendor as a goal made possible by reliance on great 
spiritual forces working in the present. It is in such 
terms that Universalism is conceived to-day. The 
revision thus carries out the desire of the Convention 
resolution to secure a statement of faith ‘‘more in har- 
mony with the religious position of our Church to- 
day.”’ 

3. By phrasing the statement of faith in personal 
terms, “We affirm our faith,” etc., we make it a 
matter of warm committal to spiritual realities rather 
than cold intellectual assent to a series of abstract 
propositions. It becomes a “covenant of fellowship,”’ 
to use the phrase in the Convention resolution. 
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4. The disavowal of any intent to impose this or 
any other formulary as a creedal test is, of course, only 
a reassertion of the “liberty-clause’” of the present 
statement, and needs no argument. It distinguishes 
between a faith and a formulary, a principle and a 
statement, in which distinction the essential genius of 
our faith is revealed. It also carries out the intent of 
the Convention resolution that the new statement 
shall accord “with the principle of religious liberty 
which has been our guide in the past.” 

5. The proposed amendment to the Laws of 
Fellowship simply makes clear the spirit of the Con- 
stitutional revision. It would be the official inter- 
pretation by which Committees of Fellowship would 
be governed. It is in phrasing almost identical with 
a proposed amendment that the chairman had sug- 
gested in an article in the Leader just before the 
Buffalo session of the Convention, and which the 
Ministerial Association approved at its meeting at 
that time. 

The Commission has not attempted to formulate 
a Profession of Faith primarily adapted to being said 
together in a service of public worship. It has en- 
deavored to express for the church as a whole our 
Christian purpose and our Universalist faith, in 


general and inclusive terms. Any local church is 
free, in the liberty of interpretation and statement 
that we insist upon as a cardinal principle, to use its 
own formulary as a feature of its worship, if it so 
desires. After the present Five Principles were 
adopted some churches continued to use the old 
Winchester Profession. If this revision is adopted, 
some churches may continue the use of the Five 
Principles. It may be possible that out of the ma- 
terial of the proposed revision some of us will frame 
an acceptable statement for liturgical uses, although 
its use would be by common consent and not through 
compulsion. No one who knows the independent 
spirit of our churches would have the hardihood to try 
to make it- compulsory, nor ought we to do so if we 
could. The requirements of the Convention and 
of a service of worship are somewhat different, and a 
form suitable to the intimate mood of the latter may 
not be suitable to the more general character of the 
former. 

The members of the Commission may make some 
changes in the draft herewith submitted after further 
deliberation. They are, however, in agreement as to 
the spirit in which the revision should be made and 
its general form. 


Lo! The Poor Liberal 


Dwight Bradley 


Em < HAVE been hearing and reading so much 
A criticism lately of liberals and liberalism, that 
yi I ought to be developing an inferiority com- 
plex. For I am a liberal and I can’t help be- 


\ 

) 
¢ 
Rie) 
lieving in liberalism. Perhaps I have a “‘mind-set”’ or 
_ a “fixation,’”’ or am the unconscious tool of a “condi- 


tioned reflex.’”” But anyway, I am a liberal; and my 
untutored mind persists in telling me that liberalism 
is not so monstrous an evil as some ardent critics sup- 
pose it to be. Even Harry Ward and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr are unable to shake me loose from what to them 
must seem a pathetic, if not morally incorrigible, al- 
legiance to the mood and method of liberal evolu- 
tionary idealism! 

Being a liberal, I rather enjoy reading or hearing 
the attacks that are being made so vigorously upon 
the liberal position. Thus far at least I have had no 
inclination to rise up in wrath to denounce and defend. 
I listen to Harry Ward with a sort of relish, because he 
is so implacably brilliant and so logically cogent. 
Niebuhr’s book on “Moral Man in Immoral Society” 
fires me with admiration for so keen a mind that can 
express itself with so stimulating a pungency. And 
yet, I hear Ward and read Niebuhr—and am still a 
liberal! What is the matter with me, I wonder. Am I 
a hopeless un-realist? Is.my mind too stolid to be 
stung awake by the piercing dialectic of inverted Hege- 
lianism? I don’t know, nor does it greatly matter. 
But, lo! the poor liberal! Must he stand up and re- 
ceive his sentence without benefit either of counsel or 
of clergy? : 

No, he deserves his chance for rebuttal. He is 
entitled to his day in court. And, because it may 
possibly be that his case is not so hopeless as the 
prosecution hopes, and as many of his whilom friends 


begin to fear, I crave permission to state his case as 
well as my ability allows. 

Now to begin with, a liberal is one who has a cer- 
tain specific attitude toward life as a whole. It is an 
attitude of open-minded, teachable objectivity. He 
does not easily accept the finality of any theory, nor 
readily give himself to any movement that involves 
violent disagreement with an adversary. For this 
reason, he incurs inevitably the displeasure of all 
passionate protagonists and of all last-ditch defenders. 
They regard him as being lukewarm, a straddler, a 
slacker, a temporizer, and even a coward. ‘The left- 
wing radicals denounce him as an ally of the status quo. 
The right-wing conservatives fear him as an abettor 
of revolution. When conflict reaches a climax, the 
liberal finds himself the object of contempt on one 
side and of suspicion on the other. Unless he be 
made of very stern stuff indeed, he is likely at last to 
surrender his liberalism and join himself to one party 
or the other. But if he be sufficiently resolute he will 
resist the impulse to line up with either side, and will 
be content to wait for the storm to pass and a more 
reasonable state of mind to prevail. Then, he is ina 
position to save from the wreckage of war some few 
principles and values with which to help rebuild the 
structure which violence has ruined. 

No matter what the cause of any furious struggle, 
its outcome is certain to be demoralizing. The liberal 
is the only one who, in such a case, is able to lead in 
restoration after the tumult and the shouting dies. 
It is well to remember this. The present plight of 
mankind is not due to the influence of nineteenth cen- 
tury liberalism. On the contrary, it is due to the fact 
that doctrinaire nationalists, militarists, capitalists, 
communists and fascists have been biting at each other 
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with bared teeth, and are even yet unwilling to listen 
to the counsel of men whose views are founded on 
inductive principles of reasoning and are tempered by 
constructive good will. The attempt to put blame on 
liberalism for the tragically hopeless defeatism and the 
bitter disillusionment that prevail to-day is like at- 
tributing a plague of small-pox to the physician:; who 
do all they can to check it. In certain communities 
sometimes called ‘‘backward” this is actually done. 
The very men who work night and day to stop an 
epidemic are accused by the ignorant population of 
being responsible for its spread! This is no more ab- 
surd or unjust than it is to saddle the pre-war liberals 
with responsibility for the chaos of this time. Pre- 
dacious capitalists looking for plunder and ac1imonious 
communists plotting a proletarian vengeance, are 
actually and literally the villains in this modern drama, 
with super-patriots and militarists serving to them 
as agents and conspirators. The powerful Red Army 
of Communist Russia represents militarism quite as 
adequately as do the military establishments of na- 
tions which are still under the control of capitalism. 
The doctrine of the ‘“‘class war” is as vindictive as is 
the doctrine of jingo nationalism. For neither doc- 
trine can the liberal have anything except a feeling of 
repugnance. He is against all such crusades. He is 
against all crusaders as such. He has perspective 
enough to see that the psychology of a crusader is in 
reality the psychosis of a neurotic. He knows that 
die-hard conservatism, revolutionary communism and 
fascistic Caesarism are all the symptoms of emo- 
tional derangement, individual and social. Naturally 
he would like to see a cure. The cure he recommends 
is the cultivation of an attitude of open-minded, teach- 
able objectivity. No wonder his prospective patients 
resent him. Such is the normal reaction of psycho- 
pathological cases to the analyst who tries to do them 
some good. 

Next, the liberal is one who approaches all mat- 
ters with scientific tentativeness. This, of course, is a 
great scandal to all zealots who begin their attack 
always in a spirit of determined finality. The liberal 
envisages life as process, facts as relative, and con- 
clusions as subject to revision. The process of evo- 
lution he regards as being normal; while creative revolu- 
tion to him is the sudden acceleration of evolution as 
the result either of arbitrary long-time interference 
with normal process finally overcome, or of excep- 
tionally powerful external stimulation of evolutionary 
process. He is not against revolution as such. But 
he is decidedly against revolution that is precipitated 
for purposes of social revenge. He is opposed to this 
latter kind of revolution because it is the action of 
psychopathic forces and runs against the grain of 
creative growth. Such revolutions as have come 
about through intelligent and rational discovery, in 
the fields of science, economics and politics, are joy- 
ously greeted by liberals. They fit into the scheme 
of things seen from the standpoint of rational good will. 
On the other hand, such revolutions as have begun in 
wrath and violence the liberal not only deprecates 
but abhors. The reason is piain. Such revolutions 
always eventuate in reaction. A protracted period of 
strife follows in their wake. .To hold what gains they 
make, the revolutionists must resort to punitive re- 


pression. The time comes when a revolution against 
revolution brings the overthrow of the revolutionary 
dictatorship. Then, all the work must be started over 
again; and it is the liberal who has to start it! 

Finally, the liberal is one whose end view is 
idealistic. That is, he steers by a star in the sky and 
keeps his eyes on the star. He knows well enough that 
in his ship he can never reach the star. But what of 
that? He is not trying to reach the star. He is 
trying to steer his ship. 

Does this mean that the liberal is not a realist? 
Searcely. It means, rather, that his realism takes in 
the value of stars as points by which to steer a ship 
at night through difficult and sometimes dangerous 
waters. He does not depend upon a star alone. He 
has his navigator’s chart and he uses it intelligently. 
But the star serves as a far-off guide; and besides, he 
loves the stars. They look good to him. They lift 
his spirit and satisfy a craving in his soul. They 
pacify his heart even while they furnish a point to steer 
by. They are useful in navigation, but, far more than 
that, they are beautiful and inspiring. 

Need, therefore, the liberal apologize for being an 
idealist? Need he cringe before the charge of his doc- 
trinaire realist critic that he sometimes looks upwards 
for strength and guidance and illumination? I hardly 
think so. On the contrary, I am inclined to believe 
that our contemporaneously clamant realists would 
do well to gaze at a star once in a while for themselves 
and see whether or not stars are real! Or do our 
realists live under skies that are always covered by 
clouds? And have they reached the point of disil- 
lusionment where, in hopeless despair, they must be- 
lieve that stars do not exist—that ideals are nothing 
more than dreams? 

Probably not, as a whole. But they seem on the 
way to that conviction. Wherefore, perhaps, the 
liberal may be permitted to suggest that the clouds are 
not stationary, and that they will pass before very 
long. The stars assuredly are there, and they are 
worth watching for and waiting for. 

But lo! the poor liberal, whose untutored mind 
naively remembers the stars, and cherishes ideals, and 
watches the sky! The poor liberal, trying to persuade 
his disillusioned comrades to remember, and to cherish 
and to watch with him! 

The poor liberal? Nay, but maybe he is not to 
be pitied, not to be scorned. Does he not discern, even 
in the night of fear, a point of light that penetrates 
the darkness? Does he not feel, even as he stands 
there looking, the touch of a Hand on his shoulder, 
and hear the sound of a Voice in his ear? 

* BS * 

You never can tell what kind of a tight place the Survey will 
help you out of. At the New Jersey Conference of Social Work 
last month Walter Kidde, treasurer and at the moment presiding 
officer, introduced Mollie Condon, Survey representative, with a 
story of this journal’s really distinguished role in saving his life. 
He wakened one fine night to discover a masked burglar going 
through his clothes. On a bedside table, on top of a pile of Sur- 
veys—evidently Mr. Kidde’s favorite bed-time reading—lay the 
intruder’s revolver. Moved by the same impulse, Mr. Kidde 
and Mr. Burglar sprang for the revolver. But leave it to the 
Survey! It obligingly slid off the table, taking the gun with it and, 
if you please, exploding it. Mr. Kidde got his man. 

Moral: The Survey is indispensable.—The Survey. 
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Memories of the World War 
XIX. When the Lusitania Was Sunk 


Johannes 


‘M\S spring came on in Holland in the year 1915 
we saw that “‘the emergency” was over and 
that our relief work must be brought to a 
close. Of the one million Belgian refugees, 
not over seventy or eighty thousand were left in the 
country. The big shipments of clothing had fallen off. 
The Dutch Government had the situation in Holland 
well in hand, and the great Hoover Commission for 
occupied Belgium was splendidly organized and work- 
ing at top speed. There were desperate situations 
elsewhere calling for help from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation War Relief Commission. One of these, as we 
have seen, was in Poland—that part of Poland which 
had belonged to Germany and Austria, and also much 
of that part which had belonged to Russia. Hin- 
denburg’s campaigns had given it to the Central 
Powers. We were straining our eyes eastward and 
getting ready for a summons for service under our 
new Commission for Relief in Poland. 

Then one May morning came startling news that 
was to change everything, close doors for service and 
send us home to wait for the other call that was to 
come in 1917. By telegraph, by telephone, by the 
newspapers, by word of mouth, the word was spread: 
“The Lusitania has been sunk and eleven hundred and 
ninety-eight people have been lost. Many Ameri- 
cans.”’ 

It was shocking, terrifying, saddening, but we 
by no means comprehended the consequences that 
were to ensue. In reality, the torpedo that sank 
the Lusitania blew our Commission for Relief in 
Poland sky high. There were other difficulties to be 
sure—no railroads in Russia on which to bring grain 
out of the interior of the country, and political stum- 
bling blocks put in the way of purchase of Rumanian 
wheat. Rumania was soon to go into the war on the 
side of the Allies, but we did not know it at the time. 
People who heard about the desperate efforts that 
Bicknell and Wadsworth were making in half a 
dozen countries to buy food for Poland, asked naively, 
“Why don’t you bring it in on neutral ships from 
South America, Canada or the United States, as you 
do for Belgium?” We had to tell them that the Allies 
were adamant against any more food coming up the 
Channel that might lessen Germany’s responsibili- 
ties. 

When I was in Ambassador Gerard’s office in 
Berlin in April, some one suggested the possibility of 
buying maize or Indian corn in Rumania for the work 
in Poland. Instantly the Germans opposed the sug- 
gestion on the ground that corn would cause all 
kinds of diseases and give them a sick population to 
take care of. Mr. Gerard, with characteristic per- 
suasiveness, argued the case, without much success. 
He said that he ate Indian corn every morning of his 
life that he could get it, that it was as wholesome and 
useful a grain as grew, and that the Poles would be 
lucky to have good Indian pudding or corn bread. 
All that the Germans would concede was that corn 


need of sustenance. 


meal might be used if mixed with a large proportion of 
wheat flour. 

Throughout the war I was destined to be sur- 
prised at the food prejudices of people desperately in 
War relief work makes one re- 
solve to use his influence to broaden the average man’s 
outlook on food, and make him appreciate more of 
the good things that this foodful earth produces for 
the support of the race. 

When Bicknell and Wadsworth left Rumania 
and started back for Vienna and Berlin after a long 
swing around the circle, they still were hopeful of 
starting work for the 3,000,000 suffering Poles, by 
using milk and potatoes that they could get in Hol- 
land and maize from Rumania. But they found a 
different atmosphere the moment that they reached 
the Central Powers. In Austria, a new battlefront 
was being hastily built to meet Italy, which had de- 
clared war. In Germany everything was changed 
by the excitement over the Lusitania. The Germans 
finally said politely that they had re-examined the 
situation and found that they themselves could feed 
Poland with the food left in that country and the 
surplus in Germany. 

Bicknell telegraphed this decision early in June, 
and I then began to make preparations to wind up and 
sail for home. 

We always refer to this attempt to help Poland as 
a failure. In the usual meaning of the word, it was a 
failure. In a broader sense, it was not. No relief 
work is altogether useless which throws the spotlight 
on conditions that need to be remedied. Having 
assumed responsibility, Germany and Austria had to 
discharge it, to some extent at least. The Poles were 
better off because of the effort. Later the Rockefeller 
Foundation was able to get food to the Poles farther 
east back of the Russian lines. 

There were no marked failures in the relief work 
that I saw in Europe between 1914and 1918. One thing 
said facetiously about the remarkable work of Dr. 
Strong’s commission in Serbia in 1915 to wipe out in- 
fectious diseases was that it simply cleaned up the 
country for the Germans. So it did. The big Ger- 
man push under Mackensen started about the time 
that the British, French, and American doctors had 
got through disinfecting buildings, delousing people 
and healing the sick. But had they known in advance 
that all of the health work done would react to the 
advantage of the Germans, the Red Cross and the 
Rockefeller Foundation would have gone ahead just 
the same. 

Here in brief is that story as I summarized it in 
a letter dated Maastricht, Limburg, March 17, 1915: 


How deeply and fervently we hope for peace, we 
can not well put into words. There are days when the 
horror, the pathos, the awful tragedy, of the war are 
especially impressed upon us—when it is difficult to 
stand up under it. Then there are days when the 
heroism of the war, the sympathy called out by suffer- 
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ing, the glory of relief service, the patience and courage 

of the soldiers and their families, are vividly illustrated, 

and we take courage ourselves and go on. 

Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell came Saturday, with his 
secretary, Mr. Herle, and went on Monday. Dr. Rose 
and Mr. James, the other members of the Rockefeller 
War Relief Commission, have had to go back to the 
United States. Their service here will never be for- 
gotten. They have left Mr. Bicknell in full charge. 

Bucharest, Sofia, Belgrade, Vienna, Berlin and 

Brussels, are among the capitals he has visited since he 
was here a month ago, and from the capitals he has 
gone on to the firing line of the relief work everywhere. 
If ever he could be induced to write his story, it would 
be a book of the most thrilling adventure. Like Paul, 
he has been in perils everywhere—bullets and shells and 
the frightful typhus plague, as well as the less apparent, 
but just as great, danger of travel by motor and boat 
and train under some of the conditions which obtain 
here. And when you get him to tell the story, it is al- 
ways the other fellow who has done the big thing. No- 
body will ever really know what Bicknell has done over 
here, and it is one of the great privileges of my life to 
work under a man whose head is so cool, whose judg- 
ment is so sound, who is the soul of honor and considera- 
tion for others, and who has the surpassing grace of 
genuine modesty. 

We learn from him about Serbia: at least 300,000 
cases of typhus—of 400 doctors about one-quarter dead 
already, of an American Red Cross unit of eighteen 
persons, doctors, and nurses, attacked by it; of five 
American doctors dead and one dying, urgent need 
of doctors, nurses and a sanitary director to seize the 
situation and care for the victims, but also to vigorously 
isolate, disinfect and clean up. 

It was not only typhus that they had to fight in 
Serbia. There were hundreds of cases of typhoid, 
recurrent fever, small-pox and scarlet fever, and with 
warm weather there came cholera. In mortality, 
however, typhus, or jail fever, which was transmitted 
by the body louse, stood at the head. 

Bicknell cabled a report on conditions. The Ser- 
bian Government cabled an appeal for help and 
promised full power to any commission sent. Dr. 
Rose hurried from Europe to Washington to see the 
Red Cross. The Red Cross appropriated $25,000, 
the Rockefeller Foundation $25,000 and Dr. Richard 
P. Strong, Director of the School! of Tropical Medicine 
in Harvard University, was secured as Director of 
the American Commission. He started March 17, 
taking 10,000 anti-cholera treatments and leaving his 
personnel and supplies to follow. Skilled sanitarians 
and doctors who had worked with Gorgas in the 
Canal Zone were enlisted for the great job. Forty- 
three experts left for Serbia between March and May, 
1915. 

Meanwhile Great Britain started thirty doctors 
and the French began organizing a relief force of one 
hundred doctors. Both altruism and common sense 
dictated these measures. Plagues ignore interna- 
tional boundaries and racial differences. Especially 
in modern times epidemics in one country are a menace 
to all countries. 

In war on disease where there are allied forces a 
unified command -s highly important. On March 15 
Bicknell left us for London to see the British and on 
March 26 went on to Paris to try to bring British, 
French and Americans together. Sharp, the American 


Ambassador, co-operated with intelligence and loyalty. 
Sir Thomas Lipton and Sir Arthur Stanley of the 
British Red Cross followed Bicknell to Paris, and, after 
conference, al] called on the Chief of the Sanitary 
Service of the French Army. Here a Serbian Consoli- 
dation Scheme was adopted. Roughly the country 
was districted—the French given one section, the 
British another and the Americans a third. The plan 
of a central committee under one supreme medical 
director to throw forces where most needed was worked 
out. Later Dr. Strong was made that commanding 
officer. At the conference it was brought out that the 
one hundred French and the thirty British doctors 
who had started for Serbia had gone without supplies. 
Immediately a committee was formed to hurry sup- 
plies to be used wherever needed. 

In a delicate situation where national and pro- 
fessional jealousies could easily be aroused, complete 
agreement was reached. Competent Russian physi- 
cians also were enlisted. The Serbian Government 
lived up to its obligations. An entire population was 
examined, disinfected, or quarantined. Buildings 
were cleaned up and in some cases torn down and 
burned. Three sanitary trains were equipped which 
moved from town to town, bathing people and disin- 
fecting clothing to get rid of the body louse, the carrier 
of typhus. .The cars ran into large tents on sidings 
where people came by the thousand for the treat- 
ments. 

By August 12 the commission could deciare of- 
ficially that the typhus epidemic was at an end. 

When the inter-allied army against disease was 
demobilized, Dr. Strong recommended that twelve 
American doctors be retained for general sanitary 
work for six months, and the American Red Cross and 
Rockefeller Foundation appropriated $30,000 for the 
work—making a total contribution from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation of $100,000 for Serbia. 

Three times since the war broke out had little 
Serbia been invaded by armies of the Central Powers. 
Three times unaided she had repelled the invaders. 

Now, thanks to the relief forces, she had fought 
a desperate battle with famine and plague and won 
gloriously. It was perhaps the most spectacular relief 
fight of the war. There were no wrong moves. Every 
stroke counted. 

But another invasion was threatened. The Ser- 
bians looked to the Allies for help. They were sure 
that it would come. In some eases school children as- 
sembled at railway stations with flowers to greet 
their helpers. But the Allies had too much to do. 
Over the Danube came one of the greatest of the 
German strategists, Mackensen. Down against their 
right flank came the Bulgarians. There was no power 
to stop them. Like a juggernaut moved the war 
machine.. Mackensen went where he chose. The 
Serbian army was forced back to the Adriatic. King 
Peter on muleback and in disguise escaped through 
Albania, and got around to the Allied port of Salonika. 

The Americans, British, French and Russian 
sanitarians, doctors and nurses had cleaned up the 
country for their enemies. Was the work a failure? 

Is it a failure when a Red Cross unit saves a 
wounded man and sends him back to be killed the 
next year? 
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Is it a failure when Hoover feeds Belgium and 
makes it easier for Germans to hold the country? 

Is it a failure when a mother nurses her boy 
through typhoid and earns the money to make him an 
engineer, only to have him killed by a motor ear the 
year of his graduation? 

There are no failures when science and sympathy 
march together to save life and relieve misery. The 


only failures in relief are failures of ineffectiveness, 
waste, duplication, pauperization, cruel and con- 
temptuous treatment. The universal law is: ‘Save 
the life. Let the consequences be’ what they 
may.” 

And because relief work concentrates on life it 
opposes death in whatever form it comes, through war, 
pestilence, poverty, or ignorance. 


I’m Going Back to Church’ 


Anonymous 


Bq < from church. Quite recently, however, I 
NI 3}| decided to return to that venerable institu- 
@N} tion and try it again. In all honesty I can 
not say that I have experienced any sudden change of 
heart, however greatly such a confession might please 
some of my friends. Before I made up my mind to go 
back I loved my neighbor about as much as I love 
him to-day. My ideas about God are hardly more 
concrete now than they were a year ago. I observe 
approximately as many hypocrites in the church as 
formerly. Perhaps the church will not satisfy what 
seems to be an instinctive craving on my part; never- 
theless I intend to give it an honest trial. 

I realize now that I was unhappy outside the 
church. Although I continue to believe that the 
world is hundreds of millions of years old, that Adam 
is as legendary as Prometheus, and that “sin” is 
largely a reversion to primitive character traits, some- 
thing I am unable quite logically to explain made me 
want to go back. On Sunday morning there was al- 
ways a feeling that I ought to be at service—not so 
much a painful conscience as an impression that I 
was missing something which I should have been ex- 
periencing. 

Though I no longer conceive of God as a Hebrew 
patriarch on an infinitely large scale, I have never 
really doubted the existence of God. Moreover, 
there have been occasions when He seemed immediate, 
almost demonstrable. These experiences have oc- 
curred most frequently in the presence of nature’s 
prodigal beauty or during the reading of a great poem. 
I lay no claim to mysticism, of course; every sensitive 
person has doubtless experienced the same feeling 
many times. Who, for example, has not dropped 
down for a brief rest on the banks of some quiet 
stream, looked upward at the clouds through lazy 
eyes, and felt a moment’s identity with the uni- 
verse? 

The hope of attaining this experience is probably 
the chief reason people cultivate an acquaintance 
with nature, read poetry, and listen to good music. 
For me the feeling can often be recaptured in church. 
There is something peculiarly restful about the ser- 
vice which even the driest and most dogmatic of 
sermons can not completely eradicate. And it seems 
to me that in spite of all my doubts—perhaps be- 
cause of them—I need some inner assurance of God. 
If, then, the church helps me to cultivate it, I ought to 
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go to church, just as I ought to stroll in the woods and 
read good poetry. 

I learned, too, that I continue to call on God for 
help. Not long ago one of my little boys became 
acutely ill. My reaction was thoroughly illogical 
for a man who believed in a Creator concerned only 
with astral phenomena. I called in the best pedia- 
trician I knew, instituted emergency measures prior 
to his arrival, and frantically prayed a decidedly old- 
fashioned prayer that the child would not die. This 
was not at all consistent. I had ignored God when 
everything was running smoothly, and then gone 
bawling to Him for help at the first serious emergency. 
That being the case, I was not doing the right thing 
to withhold my worship, even admitting that it was 
not essential to His happiness. 

If these are the spiritual reasons back of my re- 
turn, there is another aspect as important. 

Not long ago I visited an orphanage operated by 
my particular denomination. Of course there are 
state-supported orphanages which do lots of good, 
but all too often the children they turn out are “in- 
stitutionalized” and possess vast inferiority complexes. 
The church orphanage I visited, on the other hand, 
was founded with the idea of preserving self-respect; 
it was, in fact, the first institution of its kind in Amer- 
ica not called an “asylum.” I recalled, not without 
chagrin, how little I had contributed to its upkeep 
during the years I stayed away from church. 

A classmate of mine is a medical missionary to 
Africa. During his last furlough I asked him why he 
worked so hard to substitute his religion for a pictur- 
esque worship which seemed to me to be adequately 
adapted to the present state of cultural advancement 
of the natives. An ardent student of anthropology, 
he looked rather amused at my question. ‘“‘When 
you have seen half the people of a village given poison 
to prove whether or not they are witches, you won’t so 
much mind disturbing their religion,” he said. “In 
the second place, if the fate of the poor natives is to 
be any better than that of the American Indians, we 
must give them a proper training in our white civi- 
lization; otherwise they’ll get their lesson from the 
rascally traders and adventurers who are already put- 
ting in their appearance.” I can not but feel that 
my friend is right, and that I ovght to help him; but 
outside the church my help would amount to little 
more than good wishes. 

There are other reasons which had to do with my 
decision to go back. For one thing, I can never wholly 
dispense with the church’s services, and I don’t relish 
the idea of being a deadbeat. I was married in the 
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church, and, were it to be done over again, would 
choose the church. My children are now getting 
old enough to receive ethical training, and if, as I 
think, they will receive better training under the in- 
fluence of religion, I must set them the example of 
subscribing to such an influence. And finally, when 
I die, some long-suffering minister will have to make 
a few remarks over my remains. It isn’t fair that I 
should allow this embarrassing task to devolve upon 
him after a lifetime of indifference or actual hostility 
on my part. 

My wife and I have been thinking about all these 
considerations and have finally decided to attend 
as many church services as possible. Our creed is 
simple enough. We believe in an intelligent Creator, 
whose evidence, for us, is manifest principally in 
nature and in the thoughts and actions of certain of 
our fellow men. We believe also in a very real, com- 
passionate Jesus, whose principles, if followed rather 
than talked, will lead to the greatest possible happi- 
ness. We believe that thousands of people both in 
and outside of churches have successfully followed 
these principles. For our purposes, however, they 


What Price 


are easier to follow in association with other people 
united for the same objective. 

We are going to church to drink in the deep, 
soothing music of the masters, so universal that it 
knows no limitation of creed, composed alike by 
Protestant, Catholic and Jew. We will sing the old 
hymns, also, and feel better and stronger for having 
sung them; some of them are among the finest poems 
of the race. We expect to listen to the preacher, too, 
not being so completely sophisticated but what some 
of the things he has to say will do us good. 

Furthermore, we’re going to help with the church 
work being carried on, even if this requires an apparent 
reversion to Babbittry. After all, though too expen- 
sive and over-organized, it is much better than none 
at all. So we’re going in for the men’s club and the 
women’s auxiliary, help witb welfare projects, and 
baskets for poor families. 

Perhaps if we do these things for the next twenty 
or thirty years we may achieve that inner contentment 
so many old-fashioned Christians seemed to possess 
but which is conspicuously lacking among the in- 
telligentsia. 


Happiness?” 


Robert E. Polk 


of his Ae acaihtdnes a very wise man, of 
marked intellect, and great learning. Fur- 
thermore he was rich, and, consequently, 
all the wiser, because, lacking nothing, he needed to 
deceive nobody. He passed his time in teaching and 
philosophizing. 

Near his house, which was beautifully decorated 
and had charming gardens attached, there lived a 
narrow-minded old Indian woman, who was a simple- 
ton, and rather poor. 

Said the Brahmin to Voltaire one day: “‘I wish I 
had never been born! I have been studying forty 
years, and that is forty years wasted. I teach others, 
and myself am ignorant of everything. Such a state 


of affairs fills my soul with so much humiliation and. 


disgust that my life is intolerable. I was born in 
time, I live in time, and yet I do not know what 
time is. Iam at a point between two eternities, as 
our wise men say, and I have no conception of eter- 
nity. I think, but I have never been able to learn 
what produces my thought. Not only is the cause of 
my thought unknown to me; the cause of my actions 
is equally a mystery. I do not know why I exist, and 
yet every day peopie ask me questions on ail these 
points. I have to reply, and as I have nothing really 
worth saying I talk a great deal, and am ashamed of 
myself afterwards for having talked. ‘Ah, Holy One,’ 

people say to me, ‘tell us why evil pervades the earth?’ 
I am in as great a difficulty as those who ask me this 
question. Sometimes I tell them that everything is 
as well as can be, but those who have been ruined and 
broken in the wars do not believe a word of it—and 
no more do J. I retire to my home stricken at my 
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own curiosity and ignorance. I read our ancient 
books, and they double my darkness. I talk to my 
companions. Some answer me that we must enjoy 
life and make game of mankind; others think they 
know a Jot and lose themselves in a maze of wild ideas. 
Everything increases my anguish. I am ready some- 
times to despair when I think that after all my seeking 
I do not know whence I came, whither I go, what I am, 
nor what I shall become.” 

The good man’s condition greatly disturbed Vol- 
taire. Nobody was more rational or more sincere - 
than this Brahmin philosopher, and yet it was evident 
that his unhappiness increased in proportion as his 
understanding developed and his insight grew. 

The same day Voltaire saw the old woman who. 
lived near by. He asked her if she had ever been 
troubled by the thought that she was ignorant of the 
nature of her soul. She did not even understand the 
question. Never in all her life had she reflected for 
one single moment on one single point of all those 
which tormented the Brahmin. If she could obtain a 
little Ganges water wherewith to wash herself, she 
thought herself the happiest of women. 

Struck with this mean creature’s happiness, Vol- 
taire returned to his wretched philosopher. ‘Are you 
not ashamed,” he said, “‘to be unhappy when at your 
very door there lives an old automaton who thinks 
about nothing, and yet lives contentedly?” 

“You are right,” replied the Brahmin, “I have 
told myself a hundred times that I should be happy if I 
were as brainless as my neighbor, and yet I do not 
desire such happiness.” 

Is not this Story of the Good Brahmin a fine pre- 
sentation of that tremendous contradiction that per- 
plexes every one of us all our lives? After all, the 
problem is—how to be happy. What does it matter 
whether one has brains or not? And yet, who would 
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be willing to accept the bargain of becoming a simple- 
ton in order to become contented? 

Here we live in a world that is pervaded by evil, 
in a nation whose very social] structure is shaken be- 
cause of evil, in a city where evil is evident in every 
day’s news and where greater evil is not so evident. 
Americans like to delude themselves with the impres- 
sion that this country is a particular God-chosen part 
of the world where evil is at a minimum. They have 
been brought up on such propaganda until they ac- 
tually believe that America leads the world in those 
qualities that are identified with civilization, such as 
advancement of medical science, education, and social 
justice. We forget that our structure of government, 
of which we were so justly proud 150 years ago, has, 
like all pioneer improvements, become antiquated and 
out of date. And as for the justice our ancestors died 
to secure, the manner in which it is administered by 
the law courts of this country would make a horse 
laugh. The very things in which we glory the most 
constitute our greatest evils. Like those people who 
questioned the good Brahmin, we may well ask, “Why 
does evil pervade the earth?” 

It is a partial answer to that question that I 
should like to impress on every person’s mind this 
morning. We are too complacent. We are trying 
to seek happiness and contentment by ignoring evil 
instead of by fighting it. Like the fabled ostrich, 
most of us are hiding our heads in the sand and re- 
fusing to face unpleasant facts. We are trying to seek 
contentment at the price of being simpletons, which 


Voltaire has shown us is not the way. The church, ~ 


whose business it is to lead the fight against evil, is 
falling into this same error of serene indifference. 
Christianity as it is being interpreted by much of the 
clergy to-day is a religion of complacency. Jesus 
himself would not recognize it. The problems of 
to-day require much study, but before any intelligent 
thought can be applied to them, there are certain un- 
pleasant facts that must be squarely faced. I intend 
to disturb your complacency with some of these right 
now. 
Civilization seems to contain the germs of its own 
destruction. By its inherent nature it seems forever 
doomed to move in cycles; it can progress just so far 
before it destroys itself by its very refinement, and a 
coarser, more virile stock begins a new civilization from 
the ruins of the old. It almost seems as if God were 
jealous of man’s aspirations to approach His own 
character, and has so arranged His scheme of things 
that man can never go more than a little way before he 
is cast down. Let us examine the manner in which 
this principle works in several aspects of civilization. 

First let us consider the physical body of man. 
Under primitive conditions the law of natural selection 
by the survival of the fittest works unhampered. Con- 
ditions of life are bard, nothing is known of the true 
nature of disease, and the birth rate and death rate are 
high. The result is that the race tends to become 
stronger and more immune from disease. Every one of 
us would have died of the measles if this were not true. 
But what does civilization do? It prompts man to 
interfere with natural law, and establish the survival 
of the unfit. His understanding of the cause of 
disease enables him to lower the infant mortality, thus 


interfering with the natural culling of weaklings. He 
spends millions in hospitals to try to cheat Death of 
his prey. That the results of this tendency may al- 
ready be working to our detriment was considered at 
the New Orleans convention of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science a year ago. At 
that conference it was stated: ‘From recent studies 
the expectation of life in man does not seem to be 
increasing. Certain diseases have been on the increase, 
such as Bright’s disease, heart disease, hardening of 
the arteries, nervous disorders, cancer. May not this 
increase be due to saving, through decreased infant 
mortality, those who may be susceptibie to such 
diseases later in life? An apparent increase may be 
partly explained by the increase in the accuracy of 
diagnostic methods, but a possible factor is a weaker 
human stock.” Thus we see that civilization, by its 
inherent nature, tends to destroy itself physically, and 
the drastic steps that could save it may never be taken 
because they are not in accord with the spirit of Chris- 
tian civilization, which means caring for the weak at 
the expense of‘the strong. On the other hand, evolu- 
tion is a long-time process and science is always dis- 
covering new facts. By disclosing the causes of our 
various diseases and indicating the manner in which 
they may be prevented and cured, she may be able to 
keep abreast of the tendency of nature to weaken the 
race. 

Let us turn our attention to another great triumph 
of our civilization, namely, democracy, and see where 
that is leading us. What has democracy done to 
education? Twenty-five years ago a high school edu- 
cation was a privilege granted to those who could do 
the work. As a result, high standards of excellence 
could be maintained, and part of the population, at 
least, received a good education. To-day we have 
compulsory high school education for all persons under 
seventeen. Men in high places are either hypocritical 
or misguided enough to acclaim this as a great achieve- 
ment, but I consider it one of the greatest mistakes 
ever made in the name of civilization. It has not 
only lowered the standards of our schools to the point 
where they are the lowest of any civilized nation in the 
world, it is actually breeding criminals. We are im- . 
posing a terrific burden of taxation upon ourselves to 
raise our tower levels of society; but we are depressing 
our upper levels so much in the process that the in- 
vestment is worse than wasted. Do you know that 
the lower grades of the city high schools are cluttered 
up with material that can not read the language of 
their text books, that can not write an English sen- 
tence, that are just waiting for their seventeenth birth- 
day so they can leave? You may think I am exagger- 
ating, but you could not believe such gibberish possible 
as I have seen on examination papers. Imagine a 
boy whose mind has not developed since he was eight 
being forced to sit in a classroom until he is seventeen! 
Is it any wonder that juvenile crime is on the increase? 
Such people should be allowed to go to work and re- 
gain a little of their lost self-respect while they are 
still young enough to learn a useful trade. Education 
is a necessary attribute of a civilized people. We can 
not afford to cheapen our standards for the capable 
for the sake of keeping up the bluff that we are edu- 
cating our morons. It is time our leaders cast aside 
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their complacency, took their heads out of the sand, 
and faced facts. 

What has democracy done to our government? 
The founders of our nation did not believe in universal 
suffrage because they foresaw that government by 
the ignorant is no government at all; it is demogog- 
very and chaos. The men that the masses send to 
Congress in most cases haven’t the education or in- 
telligence to govern a country like the United States, 
even assuming that they had good intentions. Their 
sincerity is evidenced by their refusal to consider re- 
ducing their own salaries in a time like this, in spite of 
the fact that they have continually raised them in re- 
cent years. The budget has mounted by leaps and 
bounds, much more rapidly than the population, and 
all they can suggest in the way of economies is to cut 
the salaries of postmen, and the only way they can 
think of to balance the budget is to increase taxation. 
Adolph Hitler is not so deluded as we might think 
when he declares war on the democratic system; the 
only trouble with Hitler is that the militaristic state 
he aspires to rule might be more dangerous to the 
peace of the world. The people have it in their power 
to save the democratic system, provided that they 
will lose their complacency and fight the evils of the 
system. 

Finally, let us see where the attitude of modern 
civilization toward crime has led us. It has led us to 
such a state that we can not manage a store without 
danger of being murdered for the contents of the cash 
register. Wecan not leave our baby in its crib and be 
sure it is safe. We can not Jeave our house and be 
certain that it will not be rifled before we return. We 
can not buy stocks in a corporation and be sure that 
it is not a great, enormous swindle. We can not put 
our savings for our old age in a bank and be sure that 
we will not lose them. It is the softening influences 
of Christian civilization that have led us to this. We 
are inclined to be tolerant with wrongdoers, to excuse 
them in one way or another, to study them as scientific 
curiosities, and all the while they go on increasing in 
number. Our whole judicial system is in favor of the 
criminal, allowing judges almost unlimited discretion 
in his favor, even up to the point of setting aside the 
verdict of a jury by that hocus-pocus known as a “‘cer- 
tificate of reasonable doubt,” or by stating that the 
verdict is against the weight of evidence. Weallowa 
criminal to use stolen money to hire lawyers to fight 
the case through every technicality of our complicated 
judicial system, while the district attorney has but one 
chance to win, and if he Joses the criminal goes free. 
It would be ridiculous if it were not so tragic. All 
that we need to do to reduce crime is to make it 
unprofitable, to put the fear of the Law into men to 
replace their lost fear of God. This seems so simple; 
“Why is it not done?” you ask. It is not done be- 
cause the connection between men in high places and 
crime is altogether too close for comfort. Those men 
do not want to start anything that may act asa 
boomerang. Even the last three Presidents of the 
United States have been asscciated with criminals in 
the nation’s Cabinet, and have been willing to shield 
these men from the just consequences of their crime. 
That is the sort of thing we are up against, and there 
is not much we can do about it. But we can declare 
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open warfare on the so-called criminal classes. There 
is no excuse for society’s allowing the dastardly crimes 
of violence that are so prevalent these days. If all 
the criminals that the police caught red-handed were 
given swift and summary punishment, men would 
think twice before adopting a life of crime. Boys go 
into crime now because it is the easiest and most 
profitable occupation for them. It should be made 
decidedly unprofitable. These modern scientific 
prisons that treat prisoners like members of a country 
club are wasters of the taxpayers’ money. The men 
live better after going to prison than they ever lived 
in their lives before. You probably noticed in the 
New York Times the other day a statement that it 
costs the state as much to keep a man in prison as it 
does to keep a boy in college. What a farce the parole 
system is! Figures show that most of our crimes of 
violence are committed by men on parole. It is too 
expensive to imprison them, it is nonsense to parole 
them. What we must do is to deter them in the first 
place by swift and unpleasant punishment. What this 
country needs is a good old-fashioned whipping post, 
judicially administered of course, and corporal pun- 
ishment in the schools, to instil a little wholesome re- 
spect for law and order in the hearts of those who now 
have been allowed to acquire nothing but contempt 
for the very people who have given them more op- 
portunity than their fathers ever knew. We must 
face facts and do away with maudlin sympathy for 
evildoers if our civilization is to survive. 

Thus we see, as did the Brahmin philosopher, 
much to make us unhappy in this world. Many of 
the ideals that we have cherished seem to be leading 
us to destruction. But we can not be happy and 
contented by refusing to admit the unpleasant facts 
of our world, by being simpletons. Neither should we 
hastily seize upon some prophecy of doom such as 
that promulgated by that publicity seeker, Howard 
Scott, who, by expressing old ideas in language that 
no one could understand, almost succeeded in con- 
vineing the public that he was a wise man. We must 
face the unpleasant facts, and study them with our 
God-given faith that the best interests of humanity 
must prevail if we can but find the way. We must 
carry out our decisions with the courage that will not 
take “no” for an answer. 

My interpretation of Christianity differs from 
that of some of our leaders in the clergy. I seem to 
have a different sense of values. Some of our most 
respected Christian ministers will devote their life to 
such a cause as the abolition of capital punishment. 
They are tremendously disturbed by the immorality of 
the State in destroying a human life in revenge. It 
seems to me that these men are looking at the matter 
from a narrow and distorted view-point. The State 
is not revengeful; the State has no feelings. It is just 
trying to save the lives of worth-while citizens by re- 
moving from their midst one who has proved himself 
a menace, and at the same time, by the severity of 
the punishment, to deter others from obeying their 
impulse to murder. Capital punishment is a de- 
terrent, notwithstanding the belief of the sentimental- 
ists to the contrary, in all except murders of passion. 
The only reason it appears to fail in this country is 
that the chance of escaping the punishment is great. 
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enough to make it worth while. No criminal is going 
to kill in cold blood when he knows he will hang for it. 
Furthermore, the punishment for attempted murder 
should be exactly the same as that for murder. There 
is no moral distinction. If, instead of being concerned 
with the execution of some worthless and dangerous 
members of society, these clergymen would attack a 
social system that allows the physician who praises 
cigarettes on the radio, the lawyer who defends 
criminals for money, the banker who knowingly un- 
loads worthless foreign bonds upon a trusting public, 
to remain respected members of the community, then 
they would be following more closely the spirit of 
the teachings of Jesus. 

Unless Christianity can be interpreted as a mili- 
tant force, fighting for all that is finest and truest and 
worth preserving in our civilization, fighting against 
all that is corrupt, degrading, and false, striving to 
create a society in which the spirit of Jesus Christ is 
the governing principle, then Christianity fails as an 
interpretation of God and should be discarded. God 
is the integration, the sum total, of all the abstract 
good qualities which are everlasting in the universe: 
truth, beauty, justice. If the meekness of Jesus pre- 
vents the victory of these qualities, then let us seek a 
new philosophy that will succeed in bringing the family 
of mankind into harmony with God. But I do not 
believe that the teachings of Jesus have failed, even 
when his Church has failed by misinterpreting his 
teachings. 

I think I have sufficiently disturbed your com- 
placency. You may feel at this point that the only 
conclusion that can be drawn from the unpleasant 
things I have been pointing out is that there is no 
such thing as happiness for the educated—at any price. 
You may feel as did Edwin Markham of Walt Whit- 
man: 

You leave bewildered souls no place to kneel, 
Leave them no altar where their eyes may turn 
To something higher than themselves. 


But you will not be discouraged when you recall that, 
after all, the destiny of civilization is in our hands. A 
full realization of the dangers that beset us only gives 
usa stronger position from which we may fight for our 
goal. We can take the hypocrisy out of the school 
system and begin to educate our future citizens again. 
We can send a higher type of man to fill our official 
positions. We can refuse to tolerate criminals in our 
midst. 

Instead of emphasizing the meekness of Jesus, 
we should remember him as the fearless champion of 
right and denouncer of evil, the man who scourged 
the money lenders out of the temple, the man who 
rebuked the scribes and Pharisees in no uncertain 
terms, saying: ‘“Woe unto you scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, for ye make clean the outside of the cup 
and of the platter, but within they are full of extortion 
and excess, woe unto you scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchers, which 
indeed appear beautiful outwardly, but are within full 
of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness.”’ This is 
the Christ whom we need to lead us through these 
critical times. This is the fearless and purposeful 
attitude that we must adopt. This, if we be not 
simpletons, is the price of happiness! 


Edwin Markham’s poem “At Eighty Years,” 
which most of you heard him read from this pulpit 
last year, perfectly expresses the spirit of my sermon. 
These are the last two stanzas: 


For while I hear despairing cries, 

I have faith that never dies. 

I know that if we ceased from strife 
We could stretch shelter over life. 
Yet I see mothers giving birth 

To babes unfit to fill the earth. 

T see long lines of hungry men 
Gaunt as gray wolves in lonely den. 
Even in a country filled with bread 
Men go unsheltered and unfed. 

I can but flash a sword of song . 
Against this anarchy and wrong. 

I feel more tenderly the tears 

Of all the world at eighty years. 


The fight for justice fills the world; 
The flag of faith is never furled, 

The sons of Satan throw their weight: 
God’s sons are also at the gate. 

I know, too, if the battles fail, 

If God’s flag falters in the gale, 

If soldiers of the common good 
Lose in the ery for brotherhood, 

If noble martyrs of good will 

Go down to dust and shadow, still 
The battle is worth while: the fight 
Is one more flame against the night. 
And they who nobly fail will find 
The peace of the heroic mind, 

Will taste life’s sacred joy, the joy 
Earth can not give nor earth destroy. 
These things I see as the cloud clears, 
Here at the height of eighty years. 


* * * 


THE RIGHT WAY TO ACCOMPLISH UNITY 


Spiritual force has always existed. Its presence appears in 
the tendency of men to unify their relations to one another. 
So far as they were actuated by their ethical nature, men have 
always striven for unity. But they have tried to accomplish 
unity by the wrong method, namely by suppressing differences. 
Thus in the family unity was established by the dominance of 
the man above the woman, in the state of absolutism, in religion 
by Catholicism, with its one mould in which all religious aspira- 
tions were to be compressed. In our democracy, too, stabiliza- 
tion, uniformity, is still the tendency. There must therefore be 
a new reading of the spiritual nature, a new discovery of the way 
it operates, namely, that harmony or concord are not to be 
gained by ignoring or suppressing differences, but by accentuating 
and matching them. In brief, there must be a new valuation for 
difference as such, not mere tolerance: Do you go your way, I 
will go mine; you have the right to be what you are, I claim the 
same right for myself! No, a reverence for difference, a s2lective 
reverence—for those differences which stand for essential ex- 
cellences. 

Ethical progress consists in the prizing of every difference 
so far as it represents some unlike excellence. Apply this dis- 
covery to the sex relation and it will reconstruct the family; 
apply it to the relation of nation to nation, this idea that there 
is some excellence in other people unlike our own, which we can 
not afford to do without, and war will become impossible, for we 
shall not willingly destroy that which we prize, that which we 
need. To cut into the flesh of another people will be recognized 
as self-mutiliation. Not until war is seen as self-mutilation will 
it cease.—Felix Adler in the Standard. 
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The Church School and Easter 


Seen by the Unitarian Director of Sunday 
School Work 


may ASTER presents a very real problem to those 
4| planning the worship and study of the liberal 
church school. In orthodox churches this is 
the festival of the Resurrection; its glad 
motif, ‘He is risen!” ends in triumph the last scene of 
the drama of God’s sending His Sonship to earth in 
human form to suffer and die for the sins of men. So 
powerful are the ties of inheritance that in the schools 
of some of the free churches the day is treated as an 
exception to the liberal position; these schools cele- 
brate Easter with the reading of one of the four Gospel 
stories or with a pageant explicitly portraying the 
miraculous tradition of the tomb empty in the early 
dawn. 

In others (and perhaps an increasing number) 
‘of the free churches the children are being brought up 
in the custom of a nature festival. In very few liberal 
schools is there any Lenten preparation for the holiday. 
However the worship is planned, the day in most 
liberal churches is celebrated as a separate occasion 
and not as a climax of the school’s uniting in thought 
and prayer together during preceding weeks. This 
article is a plea for the celebration of Easter as the 
supreme Christian holiday of all the year. 

The question, “How ought I present Easter in my 
church school?” requires an answer covering the four 
main functions of the educational work of the church: 
i. e., Knowledge, Ethical Inquiry, Worship and Accion. 
Also the four general inclusive divisions of church life 
should be borne in mind: 2. e. (1) Kindergarten and 
Primary, (2) Junior and Intermediate, (8) Young 
People, and (4) Adults. 


I 


The Easter worship and class work of little chil- 
dren in a liberal church should be a primal celebration 
of the returning life of spring. Let it be in the pres- 
ence of tulips, and narcissus, and hyacinths, and for- 
sythia cuttings started and cherished by the children 
during the weeks of Lent. Let the class colors be 
lavender and pink and yellow. And may no child 
who is rejoicing in spring time miss the sight of newly- 
hatched chicks, or ducklings, or a wobbly calf, or 
kittens or puppies. There need be no teaching or 
sermonizing about these gentle, furred and downy 
things so utterly dear to the little child. He responds 
with all his soul to them and worships ag he learns. 
No teacher who is a true friend of childhood is content 
with her children’s pasting and coloring pictures of 
flowers and animals when by her foresight and energy 
these are to be seen and loved; she knows that ele- 
mental things do their own teaching. 

As a project in kindness, the Easter flowers raised 
by the class might be given by vote of the children to 
sick or needy persons in the parish—the class being 
told as much as is proper about the beneficiaries, and 
the expressions of gratitude being relayed in full to them. 
This project might be undertaken in memory of Jesus 
of Nazareth, of whose love for all souls the children 
might be briefly told. 


II 

The Easter worship of the Jiberal church and its 
school should celebrate the life and teachings of Jesus. 
These words of Robert Louis Stevenson about him 
might well be the church motto: “What he taught 
was not a code of rules, but a Joving spirit; not truths, 
but a truth; not views, but a view.” 

The four Gospel stories of the resurrection, Mat- 
thew 28:1-10, Mark 16: 1-8, Luke 24:1-53, and 
John 20 : 1-31, are as proof against liberal interpreta- 
tion as the Nicene Creed. Tender and beautiful pas- 
sages abound in them, but their explicit burden is the 
literal physical resurrection, even to the stigmata in 
John’s account of Jesus’ meeting with Thomas. 
Easter is a test of the substance of the Universalist 
and Unitarian position. Do we liberals mean business. 
in the essentials or do we not? Shall the children and 
young people of our churches hear the liberal inter- 
pretation of the miracles, the person of Jesus, and 
the resurrection set forth sincerely during all the 
church season, and then have to associate the crowded 
church of Easter morning with a tradition of wavering 
and equivocation and exegetical stunting? Long ago 
Bishop Butler wrote these wholesome words: ‘“Things 
and actions are what they are, and the consequences. 
of them will be what they will be; why then should we 
desire to be deceived?” 

Educated Unitarians should of course know the 
four Gospel stories of the resurrection, as they should 
know the two Gospel stories of the virgin birth, and 
as they should be familiar with the birth and revival 
lore in all Eastern religions. But our worship should 
be a time for speaking the whole truth. Must we not, 
in love for all our neighbors but in full sincerity, set. 
these Gospel stories aside as legends which we can not 
use? Or, if presenting them as a heritage to our wor- 
shipers young or old, shall we not present them as the 
folklore which all the year we believe they are, prefac- 
ing their reading or retelling with the explanation 
that Jesus of Nazareth so interpreted God to men 
that these his followers in wonder and gratitude ex-. 
tended even to his body the human hope of eternal 
life? 

And if we be bold to recognize these Easter tradi-. 
tions as such, what shall we have left? We shall then 
have freed the essentials—the life and message of Jesus 
and God’s promise that, like him, we may live the life 
of the spirit while on earth and qualify for whatever 
awaits us behind the veil. We liberals have no par- 
ticulariy Christian holiday. The Christmas festival 
affords us little time for the serious study of the life 
of Jesus and his meaning to our time. »A good Christ- 
mas is the utter antithesis of a quiet Lent. The. 
thoughts of Christmas are on gifts and childhood; we 
buy much goods, and eat well, and travel or entertain; 
we spread red color abroad, and light all the lamps 
high and low, and precipitate jovial hilarity. If we 
think of our neighbor at Christmas, it is only, like 
good King Wenceslaus, to ameliorate his lot with an 
overflowing basket. The really serious consideration 
of “Peace on earth, good will toward men,”’ of “‘Love 
your enemies,” is almost as de trop at Christmas as is. 


ee 
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the terrible fourth verse of the hymn ‘“‘We Three Kings 
of Orient Are.”” And at Easter, not widely observing 
Good Friday and unable sincerely to accept the Gospel 
accounts of the resurrection, we liberals steer an un- 
certain course between the nature festivals of our 
Gothic ancestors and the one solitary mention of im- 
mortality which the Sunday services see in all the 
year. So we have neglected to set aside a holy day in 
which with glad unity to celebrate the life and mes- 
sage of Jesus and the relation of our liberal churches 
to the great tradition of Christian idealism. The 
whole year of the free churches of America would be 
purer for the establishment of Easter as that day when 
all should go out in his name to face the uttermost of 
Christianity. 

Now if ever there was a year in which the first 
and great commandment and the second (Mark 12: 
28-34) should be pronounced on Easter from all the 
Christian pulpits of the land, it is on April 16, 1983. 
Only utter devotion to these two principles will bring 
leaders and led through this surrounding crisis. Let 
Easter in the church school be bravely devoted to 
the word of Jesus to this and all generations. And 
let our children know that we, their parents, are cele- 
brating this word—if with another form and in a 
different time and place—in the same spirit which we 
pray comes over them to the saving of the world. 
Let us rejoice with our children that it is given to us 
not to rearrange but to rebuild the world—that the 
chance for a social revolution has actually come in 
God’s providence to this generation to the end that 
all may have abundant life. And let us rejoice that 
we may try our work and measure its outcome with 
the truth of Christ! 


III 

If the Easter worship of the emancipated church 
should be devoted to “The Christian Ethic in 1933,” 
then the study and projects of each of its classes 
should be devoted to this topic for three or four 
previous weeks. Ex nihilo mil fit. Any public 
festival—whether the return home of heroic seamen, 
or a church holiday—must be prepared for; minds 
must be disposed to the unity of rejoicing together. 
And the deeper and more serious the intent of the 
observance, the more careful must be its preparation. 
So minister and people and children will thus be pre- 
paring themselves together for the climax of Easter 
Sunday. Of course Jesus did not legislate the minu- 
tiae of personal habits, or the problems of the social 
order of 1933, but each problem in either field is the 
more soundly studied for the application of his prin- 
ciples. 

Since juniors and intermediates are engaged in 
forming personal habits of relation to work, money, 
playmates, privileges, their classes during the three 
weeks before Easter might most profitably be devoted 
to the topic, “What Jesus Means to Me from Day to 
Day,” or it could be phrased for older inter mediates, 
“The Search for the Grail.’ One Sunday could be 
devoted to home habits and problems, one to school 
habits, and one to play and off-duty relationships in 
general, the text or keynote for all the Lenten study 
being Mark 12:31, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” The Edwin Abbey pictures, Lowell’s ‘“The 


Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ and parts of the Arthurian 
legend are materials which excite the imagination of 
this age. A project of neighborhood service—if only 
the presentation of flowers, food, or clothing to the 
sick and needy—should be undertaken in this sad 
year to express the spirit behind the worship and 
study. The local family welfare society, children’s 
hospital (where there is a constant, tremendous want 
of toys and puzzles), town board of public welfare, 
or the nearest settlement house or Red Cross chapter, 
can supply any church a list of desperately needed 
generosities. 
IV 


Seniors and adults, most of whom are well con- 
firmed in their personal habits, but who at any time 
may grow greatly in their outlook on the problems of 
social justice, could profitably undertake the Easter 
topic, “Is Ours a Christian Social Order?” or, more 
specifically, “Would Jesus Approve of Our Com- 
munity?” This necessarily requires the definition of 
Jesus’ teachings, a comparatively rare act for many 
Christians. “Subdivisions of the class topic like 
housing, wages, moving pictures, labor conditions, 
physical welfare of children, coud be chosen, depending 
upon the time available and the interests of the group. 


These senior and adult researches and conferences. 


would contribute directly to the synthesis of views. 
and outlook which the minister might attempt in the 
worship and sermon on Easter Sunday morning. The 
sole purpose of the growp during these Lenten weeks 
would be, courageously and with utter loyalty to the 
truth wherever found, to see the neighborhood of the 
church as Jesus would see it and to bring its division of 
privilege and wealth under the government of his law. 

A really devoted group of young people or adults. 
needs few or none of the many books on social service: 
and social justice. They are too numerous to men- 
tion here, but the Departments of Social Relations 
and Religious Education will supply their names where 
needed. All that a group requires for a Lenten study 
of its neighborhood is the New Testament, open eyes, 
and a love of the truth. 


V 


Many older persons associate Easter with im- 
mortality, and desire that its observance celebrate 
this hope. If this is to be the Easter message of the 
pulpit, let us frankly recognize its limitations as a topic 
for the worship, study, and action of children. And 
let us clearly recognize that the Easter study and 
worship of the church will be divided; for nothing can 
be done with immortality in primary and kindergarten 
groups and very little in either the worship or study 
of juniors and intermediates. Survival after death is 
a hope, an aduit problem; no projects or activities. 
for any age can be built upon it; it should be taken up 
with children only when the early death of a relative 
forces it upon the child and then only when the child 
asks for an explanation. If the minister senses a 
demand from young people and adults for a Lenten 
contemplation of immortality, to be climaxed by the 
service of worship on Master day and by his statement 
of faith in the Easter sermon, that is his opportunity 
forga vital contribution to the spiritual life of his 
people. g And so the Easter program of the church 
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would be clearly divided between a spring festival for 
the little children, the study and celebration of the 
life of Jesus for juniors and intermediates, and the 
study and celebration of the hope of immortality for 
young people and adults. However, young people, 
being interested in ethics, might prefer the adventure 
of testing their neighborhood in the sight of the life 
and teachings of Jesus, and should be given their 
choice, as they should in the selection of all subjects 
for their study. 

Modern educators conceive of the liberal church 
as an educational unit—e community of persons 
learning, worshiping and serving their day and age to- 
gether. There is great value in an organization’s be- 
ing concentrated in occasional climaxes of concern and 
celebration. A nation, a family, a church, is main- 
tained by these moments of unity, passionately en- 
joyed as they pass, lovingly remembered as traditions, 
looked forward to as the holidays draw near. This 
value for the whole church is present in its uniting at 
Easter time to study and celebrate and practise the 
life of Jesus. 

Wautstill H. Sharp. 


Seen by an Associate Pastor 

Dear Miss Andrews: 

i APPRECIATE your letter with reference to 
the presentation of Easter. I have often said 
that I should like to have something to say 

3 about this very subject. Now that the op- 
portunity has arrived I fear that my thoughts are not 
worth as much as I had thought. 

The crux of my feeling about Easter is the desire 
to eliminate the crudities of ancient theologies which 
still entwine so much of our symbolism. Also the de- 
sire to eliminate the explaining we have to do when we 
drag the biblical stories into it. These things appeal 
to me as crude. They grew up out of a crude civi- 
lization. I can think of a great many infinitely better 
ways of getting across the message of eternal life than 
these. 

‘Perhaps I am a pagan, but I believe we can learn 
something from our ancestors of Jong ago. Before 
there was a Christian tradition there was a celebration 
at the time of the year we now call Easter, the festival 
of Spring, the celebration of returning life after the 
deadness of winter. I should like to see an Easter 
celebration revolving entirely around this theme. Re- 
turning life, the inexhaustible resources of nature, the 
potentialities of life just beginning, the fulfilment of 
those powers in the natura] world, the mystery of life, 
of birth, of growth, of death. 

Use the wealth of noble poetry and song—Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Spring Song,” “Pippa Passes” and so on. 
I can conceive a children’s pageant, “The Life Story 
of a Little Brown Seed.” 

I feel deeply that if religion is to mean anything 
to a child, or to a man, it must be drawn from the 
world immediately about him. To this end I believe 
we neglect the mystery of spring, of all the seasons, of 
the stars, of all natural processes. I believe that there 
is a wealth of material in this simple thought of life 
beginning to stir after the sleep of winter. 

With older groups I would make clear the con- 


nection between the ancient festival of Springtime and 
the Christian celebration of the festival of immortal 
life. The natural relationship between such a festival 
and the conviction of early Christians that there was 
something deathless about the life of the man, Jesus. 

Maybe this has not been of much help, but I have 
a feeling that something very impress*ve and con- 
structive could be done along these lines. 

Tracy Pullman. 


* * 


Seen by a Director of Young People’s Activities 

=<agiO\W would I present Easter to my church 
§} school? Two things must first be under- 
stood as to my attitude. (a) I believe that 
except with young people and adults Easter 
should not be stressed, because I think that children 
can not understand it, and can be harmed through 
their misunderstanding. (6) I believe that the pre- 
sentation should be only through the worship service, 
under no circumstances should anything be interpo- 
lated into a course of study. Therefore I would say: 

1. With young children: I should spend the 
Easter season helping them to watch the development 
of spring and gain from that an interest in, and a 
sense of awe as regards, the unfolding of nature. This 
with no theological implications, for I believe it holds 
real religious values, consistent with the season, and 
within their understanding. 

2. With children nine to thirteen: I should use a 
very similar course with children of this age as with 
the younger children, except that I would add to 
it a consideration of the religious implications that 
have been attached to nature in primitive times. I 
think this may help them in their later understanding 
of Easter. 

3. With young people and adults: With these I 
should use the Lenten Season worship services to 
stress the importance of holding to our ideals even 
though it may mean untold sacrifice, for I am con- 
vineed that this, to liberal people, should be the most 
important Easter lesson. I should do it each year by 
a different method. For example: one year I would 
use the stories of the knights searching for the Grail, 
and close with a Galahad pageant; another year I 
would use the life of Jesus and his final sacrifice for 
his ideals; and another year I would use stories of 
sacrifice from other religions and mythology, for in- 
stance, such as the story of Odin, who hung himself 
upon the Tree of Life, and gave his right eye, so as to 
obtain knowledge for his people. Over a period of 
years I think one could build up a deep religious feel- 
ing for the season in this way. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
* * 
By a Former Chief Worker of the G. S. S. A. 
My dear Miss Andrews: 


@ViOU ask me how I would present Easter in a 
church school, and you indicate three groups 
for me to have in mind as I reply. 

With the first group, ‘‘young children,” 
I would teach that the Easter festival celebrates the 
return of spring after winter, of new life after the rest 
and seeming death of the cold season. If necessary 
to use the gospel story, emphasize the truth that Jesus 
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was not really dead even if his cruel enemies did think 
he was, and that all who believe in him like to rejoice 
at Easter time. 

With those from nine years on to adulthood, I 
would give as much of the following as I felt they 
could grasp. Beginning with the contrast between 
the terrified disciples of the trial and crucifixion 
scenes and the bold preachers of the gospel in the 
days of the early church, explain this great change by 
the disciples’ conviction that Jesus was alive and that 
the work he had begun was moving right on to its 
fulfilment. It is not especially important that we 
know just how they became convinced. Something 
happened that transformed their attitude and gave 
them courage for any difficulties. Long afterward 
legends grew up just as the legends had grown up about 
the birth of Jesus, and they are included in the gospels 
as the resurrection stories. They do not all agree be- 
cause they had their origin among differing groups of 
believers with differing conceptions of what is pos- 
sible. But each and every legend, like the beautiful 
Christmas stories, says something to us to-day be- 
cause each one is a symbol of a truth. The empty 
tomb is a symbol of the truth that the grave does not 
hold the person we have loved. The surprising ap- 
pearances of Jesus through closed doors tell us that 
the real part of those we love is not the physical body 
with its limitations and its physical characteristics. 
The story of the walk to Emmaus shows how men 
often understand their friends better when what we 
call death has opened their eyes to reality. The 
fourth gospel record of the meal by the seaside sym- 
bolizes the permanence of love and understanding. 
If Jesus had died, he knew all about the physical needs 
of his fishermen friends just as he had before, knew, 
too, the hidden thoughts of those dear to him. 

The gospel writers understood these lovely 
truths, but they had no better language in which to 
describe them than that of symbolism. I should try 
very hard to make the young folks see the poetry of 
the Easter stories just as we have all learned to see the 
poetry of the Christmas Jegends. I would talk enough 
about the realities behind the symbols to assure them 
of the religious significance of Easter and to turn their 
thought away from its commercializing and its ma- 
terializing. : 

I hope this may seem an answer to your question. 

A. Gertrude Earle. 


See 


As a Pastor Sees It 

Sara) present Easter in the church school? As 
1 PRS a festival of spiritual renewal, and an affirma- 
tion of the timelessness of spiritual things. 
SALAS This means to take it to its roots, which 
are far older than historic Christianity, or any asso- 
ciation with Jesus, while at the same time making 
the most of association with the life of Jesus. 
are intelligent about it, we will reject absolutely all 
material that connects the idea of spiritual immortality 
with physical resurrection; and we shall stress the im- 
mortal life as related to values rather than duration, to 
quality of spirit rather than quantity of time. 

For small children, naive and primitive concep- 
tions related to the rebirth of nature in spring should 
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be utilized, being careful not to give the child the im- 
pression that after we die we fly away out of the coffin 
with crepe-paper wings like a butterfly, but inter- 
preting the immemorial joyous greeting of the new 
earth-life in terms of emotional rather than physical 
experiences. 

For older children, association with the life of 
Jesus should be made; but in such a manner that his 
spiritual victory over death is emphasized rather than 
any myth of his resumption of a physical or astral 
body. 

With young people the more technical philosophic 
and scientific problems of personal survival may be 
discussed, including higher criticism on the resurrec- 
tion stories of the Gospels; but with heavy emphasis 
laid on the point that both in consideration of Jesus’ 
life as well as our own the important thing is experience 
of the highest spiritual values and a feeling of renewal 
in that experience, and not the continuance of existence 
in terms of time and space. 

All of which means that we shall be prepared to 
find very little available material such as we can 
possibly use. 

Some practical suggestions: We liberals have (as 
Dr. Atwood says) thrown the baby out with the bath, 
when it comes to the liberal use of conventional re- 
ligious symbols. And we lose by it, especially with the 
young. The more tactual and visible contacts the 
child can make with his religion the better, whether 
it is voodooism or that of a free church. The difficulty 
is to take the old symbols and baptize them with the 
new spirit so that ignorance and superstition are exor- 
cised from them; but it can be done. 

By all means give out palms on Palm Sunday. 
Six to ten of the small vein-sections of a large palm 
leaf on that bit of stalk that remains when the points 
are stripped apart make a home decoration that is a 
visible contact with one of the world’s most important 
weeks, to which many liberal interpretations may 
be attached. 

On Holy Thursday let there be a special commun- 
ion service for children only at an early evening hour 
preceding that for grown-ups, limiting it to those over 
primary age. After a simple interpretation of the 
meaning of fellowship in spiritual endeavor, and how 
the heart can be fed on hope, and by the example of 
those long gone, let the children come to the chancel 
in groups of four or six to eat together the bread and 
drink the juice of the vine, in remembrance of Jesus 
and all savior-souls. Let all be natural, unforced, 
without hokum or flummery; and a seed-experience, 
to ripen richly in later years, has been planted. 

Drama may well be used for Haster; the scene in 
the Land of Memory between the boy and girl and 
their grandparents, and the Graveyard Scene simpli- 
fied, both from Maeterlinck’s “The Blue Bird,”’ com- 
bine well; or the old Morality play of “Everyman,” 
condensed and theologically renovated, is a lesson in 
the permanence of virtue. Above all, do not make 
the infants into paper pansies and prancing rosebuds. 
And better a dramatization of the resurrection myth 
of Demeter and Proserpine taken for its spiritual 
meaning than some cheap metrical phrasing of the 
resurrection myth of Jesus taken as literal fact. 

L. Griswold Williams. 
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SEEING IN DAYLIGHT 

George Lawrence Parker 
>) HE writer of the Book of Revelation has a 
S<1| remarkable statement about the New Jeru- 
salem—“The gates of zt shall not be shut at 
13) all by day.” 

Our modern mind has come to think that the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge has closed the gates to our 
heavenly cities. We look back to simpler days and 
say: “Yes, it was easy to believe in God then. It was 
easy for our Pilgrim forefathers to believe. They were 
a small group; their social conflicts were of small 
dimensions; their problems were limited; they knew 
nothing of our teeming millions of people with clash- 
ing demands; nothing of our cities and their slums; 
nothing of the grip of machinery over our very souls; 
nothing of our confused world of finance and politics. 
They were not blinded by daylight.” 

Then we proceed to measure the daylight in other 
terms. The light of science floods in and the gates of 
faith shut down for many. “How,” we say, “‘can the 
old language of religion have any meaning when our 
knowiedge measures every process of nature exactly, 
the distance of the stars, the approach of an eclipse, 
the heart-beat of life itself?” 

As flood after flood of light streams in upon us we 
sadly ery, ‘The gates of the city are closing; our faith 
can not stand against this dazzling clearness of 
knowledge.” 

But the gates are not closing! “They shall not 
be shut at all by day.” Prof. George Santayana 


says: 


Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid then the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


The city of faith is not in danger because of 
knowledge. No imagined increase of “things known” 
threatens its existence. Its gate is open in broad 
daylight. 

The city of faith is built of man’s hopes and 
fears that center in invisible realms. Man faces his 
questions of destiny under any regime of knowledge. 
His personal blessedness suffers little change as he 
transfers from one era of knowledge to another. 

The gates of the city of faith open into avenues 
where knowledge, merely as knowledge by itself, can 
not enter. Those avenues are avenues of spirit and 
of understanding. They have to do not with “how 
much do I know,” but with “how much do I love, 
appreciate, understand.” Those avenues have main- 
ly to do with development of personality, with growth 
of character, with inner light and peace, with joy under 
severe disappointment, with accumulative assurance 
that life is worth while, that goodness is a vital thing, 
and that contact with truth is better than all mere 
knowledge of what truth is. 

Personally I believe that the final sum of all 
these values is represented by the word ‘‘God,” and 
that “though we have the gift of knowledge and 
understand all mysteries” yet we shall hear but 
“clanging cymbals” unless a love for this supreme 


value enthralls US. jg. tii bas 


The glaring light of to-day offers no threat to 
faith. It only clears the path for faith’s progress. 
Every increase in intelligence leads us to the Supreme 
Intelligence. No knowledge exhausts the content of 


God! 
“The gates of the city shall not be shut at all by 


day.” 


* * * 


ON RESPECTING ANOTHER PERSON’S DOOR 


According to law in the United States, a man’s house is his 
castle; but according to a vile custom it is a public market. The 
time has come for a general resistance to the violation of our 
private houses by tricky and importunate strangers. A writer 
in one of our monthlies has sounded a true alarm: ‘‘We have 
discussed many factors that are tending to corrupt the modern 
home; but we have somehow overlooked one of the most de- 
structive forces of all. It is at the front door that a home is 
made or broken, and the whole population of America has during 
the last ten or fifteen years reversed its attitude to the front door. 
For our fathers and mothers, a knock or a ring was a welcome 
sound, to be answered with alacrity, with courtesy, with that 
famous thing called hospitality. With us, the door is answered 
suspiciously, and only after a pause during which we harden our 
hearts and summon all our native cunning. When our fathers 
answered the door, they found a guest; when we answer it, we 
find, in more instances than not, merely another porch-climber.”’ 
There is need to re-learn the lesson of respecting another person’s 
door. : 

It is good that the front door of our houses should be re- 
spected. It is also good that the front door of our hearts should 
be respected, and should not be forced by those who come to us 
with too great haste or too little reason. None of us has the 
right to force our way across the threshold of another personality. 
The door, if it is to be opened, must be opened freely and with 
friendship. We shall never enjoy intense and enduring personal 
relationships, if we rush into other people’s lives to deliver the 
goods of a cheap geniality. Fine relationship rests upon a cer- 
tain reverence for the inner life of one another. Sometimes, if 
we wait sympathetically outside another person’s life, it may help 
them far more than any advice we give or persuasion we exercise. 

We need to respect other people’s doorsteps, when there are 
religious differences. This is the true tolerance. Tolerance is 
not being neglectful of our own household of faith; it is being re- 
spectful of other people’s households. It is not being careless 
about what other people believe; it is being careful of what lies 
behind the formal belief. It means that we are ready to under- 
stand that what seems to us quite impossible or insufficient may 
have to another person an inner value and meaning. We there- 
fore will not invade that other person’s mind with rough argu- 
ments, with insolent pressure, as being those who have the only 
true creed to sell. There is a thousand times more Liberalism 
in appreciating the vital essence of Orthodoxy than there is in 
attacking its form. I like to think that the religion our Church 
signifies is the religion which, in the lowest and highest sense, 
stands for respecting other people’s doors.—Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


* * * 


MAYBE TO KEEP THE BABY QUIET 


Toward the end of his lecture the speaker had urged the 
leading men of the industrial city to put more beauty in their 
surroundings. 

“The idea is all right,” interrupted one of the big men, 
“but the prosperity of this town is due to the efforts of hard- 
headed business men. All the time we are doing things, and 
we’ve no time to worry about being beautiful.” 

This announcement was greeted with a burst of applause, 
and the speaker found many wrathful eyes turned on him. 

“Really,” he remarked with a smile. “Then, if you don’t 
object to so personal a question, would you mind telling me 
why you have dyed your whiskers?”—Answers (London). 
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BUT MORLEY’S INSTINCT WAS SOUND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It may be that selfishness is the only sin in the world, at 
least most sins have their roots in selfishness. Even the sin of 
which the letter of Mr. Morley of California in a recent Leader 
is SO conspicuous an example may possibly be traced by a round- 
about route to selfishness. A 

It is one of the most common sins—this uncharitableness in 
judgment of others, this readiness to believe the worst on very 
slight evidence. It often comes from envy—it gives us a feeling 
of satisfaction to think the other fellow is no better than we are 
after all—and that is a form of selfishness. 

Mr. Morley apparently reads the Leader regularly. He says 
he has enjoyed the other Cruisings. But here is one that he 
doesn’t like. Does he ask himself: “Is Johannes, as I know him 
through the Leader, the kind of man who would do a mean and 
selfish thing? Is he the kind of man who would despise another 
because he is a foreigner, or poor, or ignorant?’’ He never thinks 
of that. It does not occur to him that there may be reasons 
which Johannes did not think it wise or kind to tell, which made 
him consider the Italian an undesirable neighbor. That is im- 
plied in the sentence, “I am not sure he would not have been a 
good neighbor if some circumstances and conditions had been 
different.’’ Mr. Morley evidently did not notice that sentence, 
but he did see something that was not there—that the place the 
Italian was “‘jewed out of’? would have cost him much less than 
the one to which he was moved. 

It may not be a sin to jump at conclusions, but it is usually 
a mistake, and it is not unchristian to give the other man the 


benefit of the doubt. 
IS, JOE IS 


* * 
THE UNIVERSE INDIFFERENT? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is with considerable hesitation and yet with sound con- 
viction that I voice my disapproval of Phillips L. Thayer’s “A 
Reasonable Statement of Faith.’”’ I should very much like to 
believe that this is a rational universe, and would not offer my 
criticism of that statement had not the author tried to prove its 
validity by saying: ‘““You can depend uponit . . . . the universe 
becomes more and more friendly.’”’ These statements are beau- 
tiful and lend to oratorical eloquence, but I seriously doubt that 
these abstractions can be translated into the concrete and be 
made attractive to the layman. 

Can the farmer depend upon the earth to yield him a crop 
regularly? He tells me that crops are a matter of speculation. 
Then consider the weather. People here tell me that in former 
days winters were more uniformly cold and summers more uni- 
formly warm, now they never know just what to expect. Condi- 
- tions have changed and seem more and more uncertain. Years 
ago thousands of people were attracted to the fertile lowlands of 
the lower Mississippi Valley. Now they never know if their 
homes and crops will be washed away by a flood this or next year. 
One year the wheat farmer of the West is encouraged by a fair 
crop and purchases a new set of farm machinery, the next year 
the lack of moisture and burning heat send him into bankruptcy. 
A man is a fool who tries to disprove the dependability of nat- 
ural law, but that is another matter, entirely. 

Is the universe friendly? Many people assume that it is, 
and may thereby enjoy a degree of comfort and peace. As re- 
lated to a reasonable statement of faith, the question is certainly 
more fundamental. My conviction is that the universe is in- 
different to human or any other form of life—it is neither hostile 
nor friendly. But, of course, there are those who differ from me 
fundamentally and that is precisely the point I am trying to 
make. Any statement we desire to adopt must be philosoph- 
ically of such a character that it warrants general assent. 

As the day of denominationalism is drawing toward a close, 
T feel that the time for theological creeds or statements of faith 


is also passing. I do not believe that we can strengthen the 
bonds of fellowship of any group of people scattered throughout 
the country on the basis of belief. Unanimity of purpose seems 
more plausible to me and by far more acceptable. I heartily 
concur in this with H.L. Canfield of Greensboro, who pleads for 
“‘a common aspiration.”” That I believe must be the basic con- 
sideration next October in the formulation of a statement of faith. 
EH. J. Unruh. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
* * 
THAT ALLEGED BRUTAL JOHANNES 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read Mr. Morley’s “reaction” in the February 25 
issue, the reaction which you have headed ‘‘Can This Be I?” 
I want to say emphatically: “No, this is not you. Mr. Morley’s 
reaction is full of misstatements and of injustice.” 

Utterly unjust are the phrases, ‘‘drive him off by fair means 
or foul,” “foreclose a mortgage on him, anything to get rid of 
him,” etc. Nothing of the sort was done. There was nothing 
in the least like ‘‘dirty work’ in the transaction. Johannes even 
did what he was under no obligation to do—“‘moved” the man 
and his goods, helped him to get another place with which he 
was evidently well satisfied—a thoroughly Christian attitude 
toward the Italian and his American wife. 

Suppose a strip of land adjoining one’s town or suburban 
home were being “dickered for” by a man intending to put up an 
unsightly shack and lunchstand that would hurt the other home 
as a residence and lessen its value. Would Mr. Morley think it 
unchristian for the owner of that home to rush an offer for the 
strip of land in question to annex to his own place? The prin- 
ciple is the same. 

Much as I like the quotation which Mr. Morley has carried 
for so many years in his pocket-book, and deeply as I feel that 
selfishness ts the one great sin back of the world’s evils, I do not 
think that Johannes merits in the slightest degree this criticism. 

Bertha G. Woods. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 

Our friend from Los Angeles had the disadvantage of not 
knowing us. We labored under the disadvantage of writing 
with restraint. Nothing alleged against a man hurts which is 
not true. 

The Editor. 
* * 
A REPLY TO DR. TOMLINSON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Tomlinson, apparently, has little confidence in his Uni- 
versalist brethren and his Unitarian cousins. He doubts if we 
are big enough to put a big thing across. If we hesitate to try 
because we share his fears that will prove that he is right. But 
he may be as mistaken as he is in thinking that if we form the 
Free Church of America we shall give the impression that we 
claim to have all the liberality in religion in our two fellowships. 
It is not generally understood, when several people form a partner- 
ship or a company, that they assume to be the only people qualified 
to carry on the business or practise the profession in which they 
are engaged. No one sufficiently interested in the Free Church 
of America to read the statement of the commissions could sup- 
pose that they think themselves the only liberals, since they ex- 
pressly state their desire to secure the co-operation of other 
liberals. 

Dr. Tomlinson thinks this co-operation should be secured at 
the outset. Of the plan of the Universalists and Unitarians to 
make a beginning by themselves he asks: ‘‘Is this the way things 
of real significance start?” The answer is yes. A great many 
significant things, of tremendous importance to the world, have 
had very small beginnings—the Christian Church, for instance, 
and the United States of America. 

If Dr. Tomlinson is right George Washington made a great 
mistake when he said: ‘‘Brethren, let us raise a standard to which 
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the wise and the honest can repair. The event is in the hands of 
God.” He should have waited till all the wise and the honest 
had joined him before he raised his standard. 

Is it “big” and “broad” to take counsel of our fears, to play 
safe, to wait till we are sure before we take a forward step? Or 
is there something to be said, even in these days, for a venture of 
faith, leaving the event in the hands of God? 

A.F. 
* * 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE THE ONLY TEST? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I agree with Mr. Felton that there is little use in arguing 
about the liquor question. As he says, the real issues are lost 
sight of in a maze of false assumptions and half truths, noi all 
on one side. 

But one statement in his reaction in the Leader of March 4 
seems somewhat peculiar. Mr. Selden, he says, “should be 
able to demonstrate that prohibition is a practical success as 
well as a correct theory.’ Does practical success always prove 
that a course or a principle is right? Is everything that suc- 
ceeds right and everything that fails, or is only partially successful, 
wrong? Is Japan’s course in China right if it succeeds? Should 
we abandon the Christian religion because it is far from being a 
success? Should we give up trying to do what we believe is right 
simply because we do not succeed at once? 


Prohibitionist. 
x x 


THE HUMANIST POSITION NOT AFFECTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please allow me to express my thanks for the editorial ‘“‘Be- 
yond the Atom,” in the Leader of February 25. It recalled to 
my mind another editorial in which it was implied that the new 
physics discredited not only the mechanistic materialistic 
physics of earlier days, but also,in some unspecified way, the very 
foundations of religious humanism. Along with this was a cor- 
relative that the new physics made it more possible to believe in 
God and traditional theology. An editorial in the Christian 
Century took the same line and with even more emphasis. Then 
at a conference last fall I heard two Middle Western ministers 
take a crack at ministers who claim to speak in the name of 
science without having done any laboratory work. They seemed 
to feel that to discredit the other man’s work somehow strength- 
ened their own position. 

So your review of Streeter’s Bampton Lectures was very 
clarifying and refreshing. My only regret was that you had not 
made it complete. You have roused my curiosity, and that may 
yet cost me two dollars. 

Get your blue pencil ready, for I can not refrain from adding 
that the new physics no more leads to a belief in a personal God 
who hears prayer, in a divine providence, in a soul independent of 
the body, or in immortality, than the old materislism. THin- 
stein’s relativity brings us no nearer heaven, and Planck’s quan- 
tum theory, that the atom is a knot of energy, does not make 
the supernatural or “‘spiritual’”’ a bit more credible. The inde- 
terminacy of atoms may mark a step forward from the uni- 
formity of nature, but it does not abrogate that law in its usual 
applications, nor does it afford a grain of support for any doce 
trine of traditional Christianity. 

Science has come a long way from Haeckel’s ‘‘Riddle of the 
Universe.”’ Haeckel might “gasp” if he could return for a six 
months’ vacation, but I do not think scientists are doing much 
gasping, those who are working out the riddle. It is easy to ex- 
aggerate and distort the nature of the change in science. It is 
done journalistically to command attention by saying something 
sensational. Euclid’s geometry is still good in its sphere. Bin- 
stein is not the rival of Newton but his heir. Celestial physics 
does not demand the abdication of the every-day physics of the 
engineer. The chemical experiments I witnessed thirty years 
ago yield the same results to-day with the same precision and 
the same infallibility. To say that to-day science is uncertain is 
to make too sweeping a statement. In view of its established 


certainties, evident in results attained and demonstrated in pre- 
dictions fulfilled, that statement is libelous. Nature keeps faith 
with us, and the scientist is the priest of nature. 

The dogmatism of the scientist is not that of the theologian, 
for the former is not operating in a closed system. By discovery 
he is seeking new and clearer oracles. His present truth is pro- 
visional. He is not chagrined when new facts are discovered. 
He welcomes them and goes on to new laws and generalizations. 
Religion used to burn its heretics. To-day the churches fire 
them. Science does neither. The heresy is tried by fire and if 
it stands the test it is accepted as tried by fire. 

The humanist position is unaffected by the revolution in 
the field of physics. The energistic physics no more restores a 
personal, helping, hearing God than materialistic physics. For 
the humanist such a God is gone. Heturnsthentoman. Men 
must help each other, for there is no other help. Man’s in- 
humanity to man is the great crime that blackens the face of 
mankind. That he assails. Man’s great danger lies in the greed 
of the predatory and the rivalry of nations. Against that he 
warns. Man’s hope lies in a sense of social responsibility. That 
he preaches in season and out of season. Man’s joy lies in a 
community of fellowship, and that he cultivates in a humanist 
church. 

Gordon Kent. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
* * 


SUSTAIN OUR MINISTERS NOW 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

One very serious matter which affects the morale of the 
minister, and hampers church work, is the apparent insistence of 
many of our church officials that the minister shall bear the brunt 
of the reductions in local budgets. Men who, in the heyday of 
our fictitious prosperity, received large compensation in official 
positions in the business world, but who did not contribute then 
a fair portion of their income to the church for its maintenance 
and expansion, seem in many cases to be the first to insist that 
the minister, whose salary was not compensatory during the era 
of prosperity, shall be shoved down below the reasonable standard 
of a living wage, now that difficulties have come upon the world. 
The spiritual leaders, who should be sustained to the limit in 
their time of heaviest responsibility, are too frequently forced 
to accept inadequate compensation, while the social activities of 
our people show but little curtailment, and funds that might 
better be used to conserve the church and its service to the world 
are being used for personal pleasure, and for superficial and waste-- 
ful purposes. If the church weakens in this time of stress, it 
will not be due to the failure of the considerable portion of our 
clergy who are meeting the sacrificial demands made upon them. 
This consideration does not overlook, or fail to appreciate, the- 
burden being carried by our faithful laymen and laywomen of 
vision and devotion who, too, are making essential sacrifices 
that the integrity and power of the Christian Church shall be 
sustained. It does, however, take full cognizance of the fact 
that the blindness, engendered by materialistic conceptions and 
purposes, which effectively ran business affairs off into the ditch, 
is effecting a misdirection of the church too frequently in this 
time when the church should be held true to its purpose and 
service, and generously supported, till “it hurts.’ If war ean 
make us give “‘till it hurts,” then this situation, which is more 
devastating materially than war, should, it seems to me, lead to 
even greater sacrifices for the maintenance and building up of 
the morale of mankind. It is easy to visualize war. If, with 


equal clarity of vision and understanding, we could visualize. ||} 


just what is happening to-day, and the magnitude of the far- 
reaching consequences, morally and spiritually, to the race of 
man, from this cosmic pressure and change that are effectively 
at work in our midst, men and women would instinctively make 
the necessary sacrifices required for the refreshing of their spiritul 
life, and sustaining of their moral character, the proponent of 
which, first, last and always, is the Christian Church. 
C. H. Emmons. 
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Meditations for Easter Week 


The Holy Week. By Bernard Iddings 
Bell. (Harpers. $1.00.) 


It is very hard to find brief sermons or 
meditations which help to make the tradi- 
tional Holy Week meaningful in the de- 
votion of modern men and women. Some 
of us would not look first to the Anglo- 
Catholic for words likely to be near our 
need, if we felt the need at all of such an 
observance. But Dr. Bell, Warden of 
St. Stephen’s College and Professor of 
Religion in Columbia, has prepared a 
little volume of searching meditations 
which will profit any, of whatever training 
or tradition, who turn its pages thought- 
fully, seek for the common experience 
even when (as is indeed not often the case) 
the language is unfamiliar or reminiscent 
of unacceptable dogma. 

Here are thoughts of a sincere man who 
has known the valley of the shadow, as the 
dedication makes us aware even before we 
read his first chapter; and he is one who 
has grappled with the difficulties which 
face religious faith in an age which has so 
uncritically taken for granted that any 
generalization offering itself as science must 
be a final word. In the earlier half of the 
book more than in the addresses on ‘“‘Words 
from the Cross,’ Dr. Bell goes to what 
many will feel to be the heart of religion 
and its message for our life. His message 
is summed up, though far from exhausted, 
by these words: ‘‘Man is one who finds 
meaning not in likeness to things less 
than himself, but in possible likeness to 
God who is beyond him. . . . This like- 
ness may not be had, however, for the 
asking, but only at a great price, the 
price of self-oblation. To arrive at that 
state of freedom wherein man may share 
God’s creative outgiving of himself, man 
must rise above the lures of matter and 
desire, and make venture of love. To do 
that always means to suffer, to be met by 
the uncomprehending antagonism of the 
many who are of earth merely, the hatred 
of those who do not wish to look on while 
any man escapes from the common bond- 
age. On the road to meaning, the cross 
becomes an inevitability.”’ 

If we are really to “know” God, says 
Dr. Bell, after analyzing the ways in 
which we ordinarily consider ourselves as 
knowing our fellows, we need an eye clear 
enough to see God, and that vision needs 
the aid of systematic reminders of his 
presence. ‘Human loves are kept alive by 
contacts. . . . Divine love also is kept 
alive by contacts.’”’ We need also a respect 
strong enough to expel sentimentality, 
which issues from an undue concern about 
ourselves. Religion is not the titivation 
of our emotions. And, thirdly, we need 
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the will to imitate him to the best of our 
ability. ‘No mysticism matters in the 
least which does not involve a human 
struggle to imitate God.’ In passing one 
may point out that Dr. Bell falls into the 
mistake of referring to the Quaker use of 
silence as a sacrament, paralleling Protes- 
tant use of the Bible, and Catholic use of 
“that sacrament which Jesus himself in- 
stituted and commanded to be observed 
forever.’’ Quaker silence is actually a 
quiet waiting for that communion with 
God which needs no sacramental instru- 
ment. 

From Christian tradition (and why not 
add the traditions of many races and 
faiths?) Dr. Bell accepts the testimony 
which is so much more important than the 
theologies which the Church inherits from 
the past. ‘These predecessors of ours are 
quite plain. . . . They assure us: ‘No one 
of himself has ever found God; no one 
here on earth can escape the limitations of 
the flesh; only the most rare of spiritual 
geniuses, and that not often, have passed 
even for a moment from the three-dimen- 
sional world into the four. But God can 
find us. He can come, he has come, he 
does come, into the terms of our human- 
AW 

If “celebration” of the events of Holy 
Week, with detailed reference to the 
triumphant tragedy of the Friday, is to 
serve a religious purpose for us, it must be 
because in the course of our meditations 
something happens within us. What that 
is Dr. Bell suggests in the meditation for 
Good Friday. He says we leave the Cross, 
after the week’s discipline, the beneficiaries 
of what the Greeks called a katharsis, a 
purging of our souls. The contemplation 
of this great tragedy cleans our spirits. 
“Here is no helpless conflict of a man with 
destiny—no hopeless beating of human 
Wings against inexorabilities’” (theme of 
many dramas), but ‘“‘a nobler thing than 
that, and one more penetrating.” What 
we have looked upon reminds us that: 
“Tife must be met, all of it; and for all 
men, and chiefly for the best, that means 
aloneness—and death. There is no way 
out of it, none at all. But there is a way 
through it, beyond it, to great joy, for them 
who can continue steadfast.” These 
words tell us a good deal about Dr. Bell’s 
religion and why his previous book was on 
“Unfashionable Convictions.” He wins 
the reader’s respect even where they must 
disagree, and he illumines out of experience 
a faith which he succeeds in formulating 
with originality and power. 

* * 


Famous Towers 
Tower Legends. By Bertha Palmer 
lane. (The Beacon Press. $2.00.) 
Primarily written for boys and girls 
from twelve to fifteen years old, this charm- 
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ing book will interest adults too. It was 
indeed an inspiration which led the author 
to gather together and retell the legends 
connected with a number of the most 
famous towers man has built. She se- 
lected the Pharos of Egypt, the world’s 
first lighthouse, the Tower of the Winds 
in Athens, still standing, the Porcelain 
Pagoda at Nanking, the Kuth Minar at 
Delhi, Ghent’s Carillon Tower, the Cam- 
panile by Giotto in Florence, the West 
Tower at Laon in France (where the help- 
ful oxen were memorialized), the Moorish 
Giralda at Seville, an ancient Round Tower 
at Ardmore in Ireland, and finally the 
modern Singing Tower in Florida, whose 
legends are yet in the making. [Illustra- 
tions, both of the towers and of people and 
animals in the legends, were made by 
Rosamond Lane Lord, and they are a dis- 
tinct addition to the book. 

The book will not only serve to arouse 
the interest of young people in these and 
other creations of architecture; it will 
reveal the links of association which bind 
even ancient ruins to human experience. 
It is an altogether delightful excursion into 
the region where fact and fancy meet, 
where things visible set the mind roaming 
into realms of the imagination. Well 
bound and printed, it forms an admirable 
gift book. 


* * 


Hymns for the Modern Mind 


Songs of the Spirit. By Marion Frank- 
lin Ham. (Beacon Press. 80 cents.) 


It is good to have a number of Mr. 
Ham’s hymns published together in this 
attractive (and far from ecclesiastical) 
volume. Some of them are already well 
known, more. particularly to those using 
the Unitarian hymn books but also to 
those who use certain other collections. 
One or two, notably that most recently 
published, entitled ‘““‘The Question,’ have 
stanzas which it is hard to believe would 
sing as well as they read, but in the book 
are hymns which are surely an immortal 
contribution to the hymns of spiritual 
worship. Most familiar are “O Thou 
whose gracious presence shone,’ one of 
the most beautiful of all communion 
hymns, and “The Vision’’ (‘‘O Lord of life, 
thy kingdom is at hand’), which also 
should be in every hymn book; for Christ- 
mas and Easter, so difficult to provide for 
except by hymns which can now serve 
many of us only because they have tender 
associations, the hymns, “‘O Child of 
Mary,” “Night, brooding over Syrian 
plain and height,’’ and the Haster hymn, 
“O eyes of flesh, that can not see,’’ are 
suitable both in phrase and in rhythm. 

These hymns, like so many of Dr. Hos- 
mer’s, serve personal devotion as well as 
congregational needs, and many will find 

(Continued on page 316) 
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SKIPPY DRIVES THE TRUCK 


It was filled to the brim, that truck (in 
fact, it often overflowed), with potatoes 
and turnips and carrots; and on the four 
corners, perched on the posts, were baskets 
of apples and ‘‘mikan” (oranges). On the 
front seat sat Skippy, looking not a little 
worried and wide-eyed over his great re- 
sponsibility. And I must say he had a task 
ahead of him, for on the big table built 
with blocks beside the truck was a regular 
Fuji San of rice, lesser mountains of cab- 
bage, “hakusai,’” and “gobo,” to say 
nothing of lakes of beans and forests of 
“daikon” with persimmons. This all 
spelled innumerable trips for the truck 
and Skippy, for wasn’t the whole kinder- 
garten depending upon him to carry its 
Thanksgiving offering to the Day Nursery? 
The boys had built the truck with great 
care, using the large building blocks re- 
ceived from their American friends, and 
when, after many squeezings, they de- 
cided that if one of them drove it there 
would be too little room for the vegetables, 
they chose Skippy, as proxy. Skippy has 
been their friend for some time now, and 
they have learned to like and trust him, 
though his yellow hair, red cheeks and big 
blue eyes were strange at first. 

Of course everybody knew it was make- 
believe—that the truck would never leave 
the room, but wasn’t it fun! And to get 
some spirit of fun into that kindergarten 
was an achievement. Hara San has been 
struggling with the problem for a year and 
we begin to see some results. 

The vegetables and fruits and grains, 
however, were real enough. All through 
the week the piles had been growing. 
There was Rice Day and Bean Day, 
Vegetable Day and Fruit Day, and even 
in the pouring rain the things streamed in. 


It was the very first Thanksgiving ob- 
servance for this kindergarten (instigated 
by Hara San), but such fine understanding 
co-operation as we had from teachers, 
mothers, fathers, and children! It was 
with a real spirit of praise and thanksgiving 
that we gathered—mothers, fathers, teach- 
ers and children. Some of us with Chris- 
tian, some with Buddhist, some with 
Shinto background, but all united by one 
common purpose—sharing our gifts with 


our less fortunate brothers and _ sisters. 

On Sunday morning the Sunday school 
added its share (their second Thanksgiving 
observance), and on Sunday afternoon one 
of Skippy’s big Japanese brothers came 
with his motorcycle to help .carry the 
things to their destination. Skippv looked 
relieved. 

A little distance across the city at the 
Ohayo Kindergarten about the same 
thing happened, with the result that this 
year four groups instead of two partici- 
pated in a service of thoughtfulness, praise 
and service. 

Ruth G. Downing. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


THE PARADE STARTS 


The parade of pennies for the Debt 
Reduction Fund has stepped off into a 
snappy stride behind First Marshal 
Jenness Underhill. Contrikutions in Di- 
vision One, which provoked a smile of 
approval from Governess MacDonald in 
the reviewing stand, came from two loyal 
Ohio alumnae—Mrs. Quackenbush of 
Plain City and Mrs. Anna Kirker of Rock- 
land. Along with Mrs. Quackenbush’s 
contribution was a yellowed newspaper 
clipping telling of a “‘mile of pennies cam- 
paign” to build a church. It would take a 
good many miles of coppers nowadays to 
build a church with a minimum of our 
standard facilities. 

Come on, marshals, get your Indian 
heads and Lincolns into line! There must 
be no gaps in the marching legions. The 
bankers who hold that $850 note are 
among the interested spectators. Heads 
up! The world looks on. This mass 
movement when complete will discharge 
most of a moral obligation that hampers 
the Y. P. C. U. program. On with the 
parade! Pass around those boxes at union 
meetings. When the cup of loyalty is 
brimming over a check should ke for- 
warded without delay to 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston. Further contributions 
from loyal alumni will be most welcome. 
How about a penny for each year of age? 

* ok 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK IN 
VIEW 

Another Young People’s Week has be- 
come history. All accounts we have 
heard so far indicate that unioners did 
admirably well in conducting church ser- 
vices on Feb. 12 and a variety of attrac- 
tive events were carried out during the 
days preceding. While there is no ade- 
quate means of guaging the results of the 
celebration in terms of social and religious 
values, interest will be taken in the num- 
ber of new members enrolled in the cause 
and the amount of Sunday collections re- 
mitted to Headquarters for the Church 
Extension Fund. 

Union secretaries should note on a 


RE- 


penny postcard the number of new mem- 
bers received since Nov. 1 and mail it 
pronto to the district campaign chairman, 
or Miss Marjorie Polk, 1014 Park Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Church Extension budget ap- 
proved at Ferry Beach last summer calls. 
for $1,200 to be expended as follows: 
$400 toward the salary of Rey. Clifford 
Stetson of Shizuoka, Japan; four $100 
scholarships for the Albanian-American 
School of Agriculture at Kavaje; the re- 
maining third for Field Work in these 
United States. Interest from a special 
fund yields $150 toward the budget. 
Therefore, over a thousand dollars must 
come by contribution. The policy of re- 
mitting the loose collection taken up on 
Young People’s Sunday provides a siz- 
able sum. The balance can be realized 
from the long established practise of ten 
cent monthly contributions from individ- 
ual unioners. A 100 per cent union is one 
that raises an average of $1.20 per mem- 
ber. In striving for this goal union officers. 
sometimes overlook the fact that Young 
People’s Sunday remittances are not 
counted toward the 100 per cent standard.. 
These sums are necessarily additional. 


ee 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Ministers, how much do your young: 
people know about the league of Nations?’ 
As you know, its work for the betterment 
of humanity is much broader than even: 
the average American adult realizes. 
Invest only 15 cents in a pamphlet con- 
taining material for four to ten lessons and 
organize a League study group. Remit 
to League of Nations Association, 6 East 
39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Kg ae 


NEW UNIONS 


New unions at Old Town, Me., Palmer,. 
Mass., and Pasadena, Cal., are reported. 
The latter is a junior unit. Mr. Cum- 
mins, the new minister, is enthusiastic 
about organizing Universalist young people 
for religious education. ‘Humanity’s. 
Need Is the Challenge to Youth from the- 
Spirit of God.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


SCHOOLS THAT ARESTANDING BY * * * * * * # # ROH KOK OK OH OH RX 
The following Universalist churchschools * i? 
have already made a contribution toward * Places Have a Share in Charac- * 
the support of the G.S.S. A. forthe cur- * ter-Building ss 
rent year. Inadditionsevenschoolshave ~* Sead a 
made a pledge which will be paid before * 1 would lift my word of praise for * 
July 1. * the places that have helped to make * 
We want to add more names to this list “~ me whatIam. I would praise the * 
from week to week, and shalldosoasother ~ Scenes in God’s physical universe * 
schools send in their gifts. -* that have entered into the fibers of * 
Many good friends are helping the * my soul. : 
G.S.S. A. these days. Howmanyschools * In the silence of the night I would * 
will vote to stand by the organization’ “ Woo those scenes back tomeso that, * 
that is doing its best to stand by them? * in imagination, they may calm and * 
Pasadena California. * gird my troubled heart. In the * 
Dence a Coeloradu. * hurry of the day, I close my mind’s * 
Deabunrs Connecticut: * eyes fora moment, and recreate the * 
erator, Connecticut: * sacred places where I have learned * 
Clinton, iilinots. * how tolive. Whenthelureottemp- * 
OTR Ge eR * tation comes to me, I would see * 
Mee Pleasant, lowa. * rising between me and the tempta- * 
iva chineones Kansan, * tion, like a beautiful vision, the * 
Meter, Meine * places where I made my most holy * 
Pop ein Mascachusetts! * resolutions. And to those places, * 
Arlington, Massachusetts. " Clans : POR NRO SAS Na 
Oe bridee) Massachusetts: * in spirit, I will return, when I can, * 
ervrencc Macsachiscsts! * in body, so that there I may renew * 
Malden | Mascachusetts. * my vows and set my soul again on * 
Marlboro, Massachusetts. ~ the Quest of the Best. i 
Piedrard i Niassachusetes: oad thank Thee, Thou Creator of all * 
Meh Os oNiassachunctts: ; things, for _the places that have ; 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. i ee x 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Ae bee EMAL ie Bt ny | MEAS Fa te ote 


West Somerville, Massachusetts. 
Waltham, Massachusetts. 

West Chesterfield, New Hampshire. 
Woodsville, New Hampshire. 
Albion, New York. 

Rochester, New York. 

Akron, Ohio. 


manual of sound practical advice for the 
teacher now “‘on the job,” but also makes a 
notable contribution to an improved cur- 
riculum of teacher training, and as such 
must take its place among the recognized 
tools of all leaders in the field of religious 


North Olmstead, Ohio. education. 
Brooklyn, Pennsylvania. Yes, we have this book in our Loan 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (Messiah). Library. 


Smithton, Pennsylvania. sie 


Harrisville, Rhode Island. 
Providence, Rhode Island (Mediator). 


Racine, Wisconsin. 
* * 


CASE STUDIES OF PRESENT-DAY 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING 

By Hugh Hartshorne and Elsa Lotz 

An ounce of practise is worth a pound 


A PRAYER HYMN 


O gracious Father of mankind, 
Our spirits’ unseen Friend, 

High heaven’s Lord, our heart’s dear Guest, 
To Thee our prayers ascend. 

Thou dost not wait till human speech 
Thy gifts divine implore; 

Our dreams, our aims, our work, our lives, 


We would not bend Thy will to ours, 
But blend our wills with Thine; 

Not beat with cries on heaven’s doors, 
But live Thy life divine. 


Thou seekest us in love and truth 
More than our minds seek Thee; 
Through open gates Thy power flows in 
Like flood tides from the sea. 
No more we seek Thee from afar, 
Nor ask Thee for a sign, 
Content to pray in life and love 
And toil, till all are Thine. 
Henry Hallam Tweedy. 


(Portions of this hymn are suggested 
for use in the worship service for March 26. 
This hymn may be found in H. Augustine 
Smith's “New Hymnal for American 
Youth,’ No. 66. It may also be sung to 
familiar tunes such as Materna.) 

* * 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Cortland, N. Y., plans to start a train- 
ing class immediately following Easter to 
study the Principles of Teaching, Standard 
Unit No. 2, all teachers co-operating. 
Watertown, N. Y., has just closed its an- 
nualinterdenominational Leadership Train- 
ing School. Four teachers in All Souls 
school are enrolled, including the general 


superintendent. 
* * 


EASTER 


The G. 8. S. A. will not publish any 
special Easter service this year. Hach su- 
perintendent, however, will receive a list 
of suggestive programs. In addition this 
office will be glad, upon request, to send 
sample copies of services printed in former 
years as long as the supply lasts. 

* * 


AN ERROR CORRECTED 
On Search Lights page of the Christian 
Leader for February 25, in the first column, 
reference is made to an article written by 
Miss Munkres and republished in the 
Leader for Jan. 14. This is incorrect and 
should have read Jan. 21. 


Pees 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT 
How small is the universe to him who 


of theory. Sunday school teachers can Are prayers Thou lovest more. 


not themselves attend the classes of the 
ablest of their colleagues throughout the 
country, but in this book they can see and 
hear such teachings through the eyes and 
ears of an expert who made careful ob- 
servations of 150 class sessions selected as 
representative of the best Protestant 
teaching practise anywhere to be found. 
What happened in several of these sessions 
is reported here in detail, and the entire 
set of case.studies is critically appraised as 
to the strength and weakness of the best 
of present-day teaching procedure. 

The result is a volume that is not only a 


knows it all! 

All books, like all people, are not good 
companions. 

To wait until all conditions are favor- 
able is to postpone your progress forever. 

Know what you know and be sure of it 
and proud of it until you know something 
better. 


Thou hearest these, the good and ill, 
Deep buried in each breast; 

The secret thought, the hidden plan, 
Wrought out or unexpressed. 

O cleanse our prayers from human dross, 
Attune our lives to Thee, 

Until we labor for those gifts 
We ask on bended knee. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
Rochester, N. Y. The Southern work is 
to be a Lenten project, each pupil having 
an individual bank for his own contribu- 
tions. 


Our best is but Thyself in us, 
Our highest thought Thy will; 

To hear Thy voice we need but love, 
And listen, and be still. 


a | 
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Among Our Churches 


Connecticut Letter 


A notable number 
of pulpit vacancies 
have occurred in this 
state during the last 
season. All such va- 
cancies have now been 
filled. At Norwich, 
the new pastorate 
of Rev. W. A. Haney 
began in September. 
Stamford, after the stated pulpit supply 
of a former pastor, Rev. Edson Reifsnider, 
D. D., in the autumn, engaged Rev. John 
Clarence Lee, D. D., as pastor ad interim. 
Hartford united in calling Rev. Stanley 
Manning from the Superintendency of the 
Maine State Convention, and his new pas- 
torate opened March 1. The New London 
merger church has engaged for the season 
Rev. F. 8S. Gredler, formerly of Ithaca, 
N. Y., whose special Lenten services have 
already been announced. The resigna- 
tion of Rev. Charles Kramer from the 
Bridgeport church took effect Jan. 1, and 
he returned to a former pastorate at 
Cooperstown, N. Y. The Bridgeport 
church through January and February 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Fred C. Leining, Superintendent of 
Churches in New York State, preached in 
the Floral Park, L. I., church on Sunday, 
Feb. 26. 


Louis Annin Ames of New York writes: 
“To my younger daughter, Mrs. Walter 
N. Dennis, Jr., was born a son last Satur- 
day midnight at the Homeopathic Hos- 
pital, East Orange, N. J. whom they 
named John Newman Dennis.”’ 


Edward E. Babb, Jr., of Boston, was 
elected president of the National School 
Supply Association at its recent convention 
in Chicago. 

Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., was the 
preacher at the morning service in Pea- 
body, Mass., on Sunday, March 5, and 
at the same time Rev. Charles H. Emmons 
was preaching at Marblehead, Mass. 


Rev. Newell C. Maynard of Tufts Col- 
lege was the preacher in Medford, Mass., 
on March 5, taking the place of Rev. Fred 
H. Miller, who was prevented by illness 
from taking the service. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent, by invitation of his former 
parishioners, was the preacher in Haverhill, 
Mass., on March 5. 


Miss Elizabeth Wass Foster, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Foster of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., and John Forby Schere- 
schewsky, son of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph W. 
Schereschewsky of Belmont, were married 
at the home of the bride on Feb. 25. Rey. 


heard preachers, for the most part from 
near by places, Rev. A. N. Foster preach- 
ing there Jan. 22. The parish acted 
promptly in uniting to call Rev. H. H. 
Niles from far away Denver, Colorado, 
to become pastor of this church, with 
whose history many illustrious names have 
been associated. He accepted the call 
and the new pastorate will begin April 1. 
So for the time being all Connecticut pul- 
pits are filled. 


The State Convention of the Young — 


People’s Christian Union will be held at 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Nor- 
wich, Saturday and Sunday, April 1 and 2. 

The 101st annual session of the State 
Convention will be held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Meriden, May 10 and 11. The 
occasional sermon will be preached by 
Rev. W. A. Haney of Norwich. 

The Danbury church suffers a loss in 
the recent death of Mr. Royal F. Foster, 
who for many years enjoyed attendance at 
the State Convention sessions and whose 
family was for a long time associated with 
the work of the Danbury church. 

A. N. Foster. 


and Interests 


Clarence J. Cowing, pastor of the, Inde- 
pendent Christian Church, performed the 
ceremony. Only members of the im- 
mediate families were present. Mr. and 
Mrs. Schereschewsky will live in‘, Cam- 
bridge, where Mr. Schereschewsky is an 
instructor in the Brown and Nichols 
School. 


Sunday preaching services in the Second 
Universalist Church in Springfield, Mass., 
for March are conducted by the following: 
March 5, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, 
Supervisor of Religious Education; March 
12, Rev. C. H. Emmons; March 19, Rev. 
Albert Hammatt, who will probably supply 
on March 26 also. 


At a parish meeting of All Souls Church, 
Braintree, Mass., Monday evening, Feb. 
27, Rev. Lon Ray Call of New York City 
was unanimously elected pastor, and will 
assume his new duties at an early date. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou spoke for Dr. M. D. 
Shutter in Minneapolis, Sunday, Feb. 26, 
when all the pulpits of the city were opened 
to delegates of the Department of, Su- 
perintendence of the National Educational 
Association. 


Dr. Theodore G. Soares, professor of 
Ethics, California Institute of Technology, 
and minister of the Neighborhood Church 
of Pasadena, delivered the occasional ser- 
mon, and Dr. Willard C. Selleck, Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches in Cali- 
fornia, presided at the installation of Rev. 
Robert Cummins as pastor of Throop 
Memorial Church, Pasadena, March 5. 


The seventh annual series of Lenten 
services under the auspices of the Lowell 
Ministers’ Association began March 1, 
with Rt. Rev. Charles Wesley Burns, 
D. D., conducting the service. Services 
are to be held in Keith’s Theater, Lowell, 
each Wednesday noon during Lent. The 
speakers for the remainder of Lent are: 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, March 8; Rev. 
Albert C. Thomas, D. D., March 15; Rev. 
Owen W. Eames, March 22; Rev. Dwight 
Bradley, March 29; Rt. Rev. John T. 
Dallas, D. D., April 5; and Rev. Rex 
Stowers Clements, Ph. D., April 12. 

Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., of 
Lynn addressed the General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women, Boston, March 6, on 
“The Romance of Universalism,” one of a 
series of monthly talks on the origins of 
denominational churches. 


Mr. Royal F. Foster, a prominent layman 


of the Universalist church in Danbury, | 


Conn., died suddenly March 3. 


Connecticut 
West Hartford.—Rev. Stanley Manning, | 
pastor. 
his duties as minister of this church on 
March 1, when, following a parish supper 
and an informal reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Manning, the first of a series of Lenten 
services was held in the church auditorium, 
attended by a large congregation. In 
spite of the fact that the church has been 
without a pastor for nearly a year, the 
work has been carried on with unusual 
vigor. 
has nearly doubled its attendance, and 
the Men’s Club, under the presidency of 
J. Belden Morgan, has been converted 
into the West Hartford Men’s Club, a 
non-sectarian 
which has an average of seventy-five mem- 
bers at its fortnightly meetings. 


Maine / 

Canton.—The young people (none over 
sixteen) had entire charge of the service | 
on Sunday, Feb. 25. One of them read | 
as a sermon ‘‘What Is Wrong with Youth,” 
by Robert E. Polk, the address delivered 
by Mr. Polk in All Souls Church, Brooklyn, | 
on Young People’s Sunday last year, and 
printed in the Christian Leader. 

Caribou.—A large congregation filled 
the church Sunday morning when Rev. 
Edwin Cunningham, who for the past 
eight years has been the pastor, preached 
his farewell sermon. Mr. Cunningham 
has accepted a call to the Winthrop Street 
Universalist Church in Augusta. A vesper 
service was held in the afternoon. Music | 
was furnished by the girls’ vested choir. Ten 
were admitted to membership in the church 
and one child was christened. 


Massachusetts 
West Somerville-—Rev. Charles P. 
Hall, pastor. The fortieth annual men’s 
supper was held on Wednesday night, 


Rev. Stanley Manning assumed | 


During the year the church school 


community organization, | 
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Feb. 22, in the vestry, with an attendance 
of 175. A turkey supper was prepared 
by the men of the church, and served by 
them at 6 o’clock. The vestry was dec- 
orated with the national colors and red, 
white and blue streamers, under the di- 
rection of Harris F. Neil. The enter- 
tainment which followed the supper was 
presented by the pastor and furnished by 
the church school, Walter Rushworth, 
superintendent. It consisted of drum 
and piano selection by John Marsh and 
Priscilla Marsh, accompanied by Rey. 
Charles P. Hall with the bones. A pag- 
eant was given entitled “The Flag that 
Flies Highest of All’’ under the direction 
of Miss Anna H. Prentiss. Taking part 
were Ronald Heckbert, Raymond Nichols, 
Russell Sweet, Paul Sweet, Helen James, 
Phyllis Maxwell, Marion Peterson and 
Janet Rushworth. A piano duet by Miss 
Cleora Nickels and Miss Ruth Smith fol- 
lowed, after which a Colonial tea drill was 
given under the direction of Mrs. Harold 
James with the following participating: 
Priscilla Marsh, Patricia Phillips, Helen 
James, Irene Heckbert, Dorothy Peterson 
and Lois Rushworth. Then a piano solo 
by Patricia Phillips, and a one act play, ‘“The 
Deliverer,’’ under the direction of Mrs. 
_ Miriam DeWolfe and Miss Helen Prentiss, 
with Ruth Harding, Robert Kent, Kenneth 
Maxwell, and Wallace Foskett taking part. 
The program concluded with another 
piano and drum and bones solo. Isaiah 
Bullard was chairman of the general com- 
mittee in charge. 

East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. In addition to the morning ser- 
vice, a neighborhood sing is held at 7 p. m. 
on the first and third Sundays of the 
month, followed by a social hour, with 
coffee and cakes in the church school room. 
Thirty-six from this church spent Colum- 
bus Day at ‘“‘Casa Loma,’ Lempster, 
N. H., the hospitable home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vossema. The church school has 
more than doubled its attendance. The 
superintendent is Earle Dolphin. The 
kindergarten is now in charge of Miss 
Beulah S. Cone with Mrs. Earle Dolphin 
as assistant. Through the interest of Miss 
Cone, the kindergarten room has been 
beautified, and attractive equipment has 
been added. Teachers’ meetings are held 
regularly at the homes of officers and 
teachers. A Hallowe’en and a Christmas 
party were enjoyed by the children, and a 
party for the officers and teachers was 
given by Miss Cone at her home in Saugus. 
The school sponsored “A Musical Trip 
Around the World,” given by Miss Har- 
riet G. Yates, a violinist, a tenor soloist, a 
pianist, and Earle Dolphin, organist. A 
comedy, “Bride and Gloor,” was given by 
the officers and teachers of the church 
school. ‘The Friendly Folks,” a group of 
young women, who live up to the name of 
their organization, have given a series of 
whist parties at the homes of the members. 
They have also held a successful church 
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supper. The Boy Scouts and the Sea 
Scouts hold regular meetings under direc- 
tion of J. Alden Watson. A parents’ 
night, recently held, showed the variety 
and excellence of their training. The men 
of the church have served a success‘ul 
supper. The Ladies’ Aid Society has held 
a food sale, and recently served a turkey 
supper, with a record attendance. The 
Mission Circle is active in good works, 
both at home and abroad. Like the other 
organizations it is a contributor to the 
church treasury. The Protestant churches 
held their February union service at this 
church. Rev. C. Guy Robbins of Lawrence 
was the speaker. A union service of the 
young people of the churches preceded this 
meeting. At the meetings of the East 
Boston Federation of Women’s Church 
Societies, this church is represented on the 
executive board by the president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, while the secretary 
of the Mission Circle serves as a delegate. 
At the recent friendship supper of the 


Federation, four from this church helped in¢ 


preparing and serving the supper, which 
was attended by a large delegation of 
Universalists. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., pastor. Every Wednes- 
day evening beginning March 1 and con- 
tinuing until April 5 a special preacher 
will be with us at the service in the parish 
house at 7.45 p. m. The list includes: 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., March 1; Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, March 8; Rev. Max 
Kapp, March 15; Rev. Maxwell Savage, 
D. D., March 22; Rev. James F. Albion, 
D. D., March 29; and Rev. Gustave H. 
Leining, April 5. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pastor. 
The parish will mark its centennial this 
month with special services March 26, 
morning and afternoon, at which Dr. Rose, 
President Cousens of Tufts, and Miss Ellen 
Mudge Burrill, historian of the Lynn 
parish, will speak, and the Lynn Choral 
Society render a program of music. The 
informal celebration will take the form of 
an old time church sociable, Thursday 
evening, March 30, at which Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins, former minister, will be 
present. Antebellum styles, games, songs, 
and dances will be features of this “levee,” 
the attempt being to re-enact a church 
social of the long ago. 

Taunton.—Messrs. Schwenk and Storm, 
pastors. At the fellowship supper of the 
church on Tuesday evening, Feb. 14, 
parish members were given their first op- 
portunity to become acquainted with Carl 
Storm and Emerson Schwenk. Nearly 
one hundred parishioners were in attend- 
ance to welcome the young men. Brief 
talks were given by both. Following the 
supper an entertainment was given by Her- 
bert Booth, pianist, Ruth Mosher, Gladys 
Mosher, Sherwood Haskins, Charlotte 
Ashley, Ruth Hathaway, Gladys Macom- 
ber, Fred Macomber, Edith Gibeau, J. E. 
Mitchell, Harriet Ashley and Alberta 
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Ashley. Community singing was also en- 
joyed. Dr. L. Foster Wood of New York 
City was the speaker at the union service 
of the Taunton churches Sunday evening, 
Feb. 19, in the Universalist church. The 
service was in charge of the newly-elected 
pastors, Mr. Storm and Mr. Schwenk. 
The members of the choir assisted with the 
music. 

East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. On Wednesday evening, Feb. 15, 
the women of the church, under the 
leadership of the Ladies’ Aid, put on a 
turkey supper. There were 130 present. 
On Sunday evening, Feb. 12, at 6 p. m., 
the young people of the churches of East 
Boston held in our chureh an interde- 
nominational meeting. Over one hundred 
attended. Following this meeting, on the 
same evening, at 7.30, there was held a 
Lincoln service in which the people of 
several neighboring churches joined. A 
fine address on Lincoln was given by Rev. 
C. Guy Robbins, D. D., of Lawrence. 

South Acton.—Mr. George H. Wood, 
pastor. The annual Washington’s Birth- 
day dinner was held on Feb. 22, with an at- 
tendance of 160, under the direction of the 
ladies’ Sewing Circle. Rev. Wilburn B. 
Miller of Stow and Rev. Arthur Beckett 
of the Congregational church, South Acton, 
were the speakers. Musical selections com- 
pleted the program. On Feb. 25, a five- 
mile hiking party with outdoor meal, under 
the direction of the pastor, was enjoyed by 
the upper classes of the church school. 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. Sunday, Feb. 19, the young people 
presented a fine service. Dr. Roger F. 
Etz will preach here March 5, and on 
March 19 Dr. Francis A. Christie, formerly 
professor of Church History in Meadville 
Theological School, will preach. During 
Lent a lecture on the Passion Play will be 
given by Rev. Eric A. Ayer of Manchester, 
INig dal, 

Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor. 
Y.P.C.U.Sunday was observed on Sunday 
evening, Feb. 19. The address by Rena 
Covell was a well finished effort, and well 
delivered. A young people’s choir, com- 
posed of Messrs. Ray, MacCaffrie, Dalton, 
and Fisher, and the Misses Howland, Car- 
lin, Bell and Ledyard, furnished the music, 
with Fred Bridgewood at the organ. 
Robert Delano read the lesson, and Ruth 
Davis gave the prayer. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First Church.—Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden, pastor. Young People’s Day 
was duly observed, the Y. P. C. U. having 
a large part of the morning service Feb. 19. 
The sermon period was shared by the 
minister with Mr. Norman Mason, one of 
our members, who gave a splendid address 
on the part young people have played in 
church work. In the evening the entire 
Union accompanied the minister to Fox- 
boro, Mass., where the morning’s service 
was repeated to the great pleasure of the 
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Foxboro congregation. <A large delegation 
of the Canton Y. P. C. U. was present. 
After the service the young folks were 
taken through the Doolittle Universalist 
Home on invitation of the matron. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., is 
* minister of the Universalist Na- 
* tional Memorial Church in Wash- 
* ington. 

* Rev. Dwight Bradley is minister 
* of the Second Church (Congrega- 
* tional) of Newton, Mass. 

2 Anonymous is a staff physician 
* ofa state hospital. 

ie Robert E. Polk is a grandson of 
* Rev. Robert Polk, a Universalist 
* minister, and a nephew of Alvar W. 
* Polk of the Publishing House. He 
* is a graduate of Tufts College En- 
* gineering School, and is now study- 
* ing for his master’s degree at Colum- 
* bia University, and is employed in 
* the Research Department of the 
* Bell Laboratories in New York. He 
* is a member of All Souls Church, 
* Brooklyn. 

i Rey. George L. Parker is a Uni- 
* tarian minister who has held pas- 
* torates in Newton Center, Mass., 
* and Toledo, Ohio. 
* in Boston. 

* 

* 
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UNIVERSALIST CLUB 

The next meeting of the Universalist 
Club of Boston is scheduled for Monday 
night, March 138. Speaker, Mrs. Hilda 
Ives. Subject, “Christian Citizenship.’ 
Music will be furnished by “The Ferdinand 
Trio.”” Mothers, wives and daughters are 
invited. Meeting at Engineers’ Club at 
6.30 p. m. as usual. 

H.C. Hamilton. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 311) 
it helpful to have them at hand. The 
Beacon Press is to be congratulated on the 
production of a book pleasing both to the 
eye and to the heart. 


* * 


Harper’s Monthly Pulpit 


Blundering into Paradise. By Edgar 
Dewitt Jones. Introduction by Gaius 
Glenn Atkins. (Harper. $1.00.) 


You and Yourself. By Albert George 
Butzer. Introduction by Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. (Harper. $1.00.) 


These two volumes keep up the standard 
set by previous issues in the series. Dr. 
Jones of Detroit comes to grips with life, 
deals with the penitent thief who blun- 
dered into Paradise, with the secret of the 
charm of Jesus as a speaker, with the in- 
completeness of the portrait of Jesus, with 
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the question which are the best days of 
life, with the disciplines through which 
revelation comes to us gradually, with the 
drift of the masses away from the Church, 
with the spirit symbolized by Lindbergh’s 
“We,”? with the tragedy of a devotion 
that comes too late, and finally with the 
perennial theme of the national Thanks- 
giving. Dr. Butzer, of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Buffalo, has not the gifts 
of striking phrase or subtle allusion, and 
more consciously depends upon others for 
his initial suggestion, but he shows skill 
in strking home with a message meant for 
the individual and in accumulating ma- 
terials which illumine a selected aspect of 
personal life. As Dr. Fosdick suggests in 
his introduction to this book, the sermons 
need for their full appeal the congregation 
to whom they were addressed. 
* * 


OSCAR E. OLIN 


Prof. Oscar E. Olin, eighty-one, one of 
the most beloved educators of old Buchtel 
College and Akron University, died Wednes- 
day night, Feb. 15, at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Walter Frye, at Wooster. 

“Daddy” Olin, as he was known to his 
former pupils, held a record as an educator 
and as a minister in the Universalist 
Church believed unparalleled. He retired 
from the faculty of Akron in July, 1931, 
after teaching there for thirty-three years. 
When he retired he had completed a career 
of sixty-one years of teaching. 

In addition to his prominence as an 
educator he had served as minister at the 
Universalist church at Leroy for twenty- 
five years. 

At the time of his retirement, Mr. Olin 
was professor of economics and philosophy 
and vice-president of the faculty of Akron 
University. 

He first came to Buchtel College in 1898 
as principal of the preparatory and normal 
departments. In 1902 he was made in- 
structor in philosophy and sociology and 
principal of the preparatory school. In 
1904, he became a professor of philosophy 
and social sciences. 

Oscar E. Olin was born at Earlville, 
Portage County, Dec. 8, 1851, the son of 
Nelson Olin and Harriet Holly Olin, both 
of New England ancestry. 

He began his teaching career in 1870, 
when he taught in a district school of Kala- 
mazoo County, Michigan. 

From 1871 to 1874 he taught in district 
schools in Kansas and during the next three 
years served as principal of the graded 
schools of Baldwin City, Kan. From 1877 
to 1885 Dr. Olin was superintendent of the 
city schools of Augusta and Eldorado, Kan. 

He began his college teaching in 1885 
as professor of English and history at the 
Kansas State College, which position he 
held until 1898. From 1878 until 1898 
he conducted the normal institute in all 
parts of Kansas for the state. 

Professor Olin attended Harvard Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago. 
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He received an honorary master of arts de- 
gree from Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1897 and in 1920 Akron University 
conferred the degree of doctor of laws upon 
him. 

Dr. Olin married Marie Hilene Seibel, 
daughter of Prof. Charles M. Seibel of 
Mantua, March 21, 1878. Mrs. Olin died 
in June, 1931. 

He leaves three daughters, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Williams, whose husband is dean of 
the State Teachers College at Bellingham, 
Wash., Mrs. Blanche Twiss, whose hus- 
band is a professor at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, and Mrs. Frye, whose 
huskand is a teacher in the Akron schools. 

He also leaves three brothers, Albertin 
of Kent, Walter and Arvin Olin, both in 
the West. 

Professor Olin was ordained to the min- 
istry of the Universalist Church Nov. 4, 
1914, and was one of the most prominent 
figures in Universalist activities in Ohio. 

He was a member of the Masonic order, 
Akron Chamber of Commerce, Akron Real 
Estate Board, life member of the Ohio 
State Horticultural Society, and the Navy 
League of the United States.—Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon-Journal. 

The funeral was held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Akron, Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 19. The services were in 
charge of Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D., 
pastor of the church, who was assisted by 
Dean Albert I. Spanton and President 
George H. Zook of Akron University, both 
of whom spoke in the highest praise of Dr. 
Olin’s long and faithful service to the 
university and its predecessor, Buchtel 
College. Burial was in the family ceme- 
tery at Mantua, Ohio. 


* * 


IN THE LAND OF FLOWERS AND 
FRUIT 


During January I took a little time off 
from the usual round of activities for read- 
ing, writing letters, and planning the work 
of the new year. Only a few appointments 
were filled—one at Allatoona and one at 
Senoia, Georgia, and one at Bethel, South 
Carolina. It seemed good to have a little 
time to spend at my cabin in Atlanta. 

But on Feb. 21 I began a trip of five 
hundred miles to the south, stopping for 
the first night at the village of Jasper, on 
the northern border of Florida. The light 
of the next day revealed what appeared to 
be an almost different sort of world. 
Sparkling lakes here and there spread into 
the distance, live oaks draped in long, 
gray moss stood majestically along the 
roadway, and many varieties of evergreen 
added their beauty to this region of en- 
chantment. As I continued my way to 
the south I approached the Suwanee River, 
immortalized by Foster in his song that 
will never be forgotten. Farther on 
still, orange groves appeared near the mar- 
gin of the lakes. As I advanced, these 
increased in number and extent until 
much of the country seemed literally 
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covered with dark green trees, loaded with 
delicious yellow fruit, ready for the market, 
but for a market too low in price to pay for 
the production of this life-giving harvest. 
While multitudes hunger for this fruit, 


quantities of it will go to waste on the . 


ground. Will some wise statesmen find a 
remedy for this loss, and show a better way 
than that which seems to prevail at the 
present time? Surely a better way should 
be found. 

On Feb. 3 I arrived at Ocoee. I 
went there to see a number of friends of 
former years, especially a dear old lady, 
Mrs. Joe Eckles, who had attained to the 
age of ninety-one years. But, to my sor- 
row and disappointment, on my arrival at 
the residence I was informed by her people 
that she had passed away two weeks be- 
fore. Fifteen years had elapsed since I last 
saw her in that home. It was then that 
she asked me to come when she was called 
away. But the children had lost sight of 
me, and I was not there. However, I had 
them announce that a quiet memorial ser- 
vice would be conducted in the home on the 
following Sunday. Her close friends and 
relatives were there, and it was a privilege 
to speak to them and recount the virtues 
of one of the noblest characters I have 
ever known. She wasindeed a Universalist, 
a Christian. Reared in upper Georgia, 
her body rests among the orange groves of 
Florida. 

The following day I called on an aged 
friend at Orlando and then drove on to 
Sanford, stopping for a night with Dr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Langley. It seemed 
too bad that I could not stay longer in that 
pleasant home. When he was little more 
than a boy I knew Dr. Langley at Camp 
Hill, Alabama, and about the same time I 
was often the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Teague, 
parents of Mrs. Langley, residing at 
Mountville, South Carolina. A little later 
in the week I drove up to DeLand, where 
I spent something more than a day with a 
nephew and his good wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. A. Crawford. He is the owner of a 
beautiful orange grove. The time there 
was too short. On my way north one night 
was spent at Weirsday, in the home of 
Mr. R. W. Payne, a boyhood friend. He 
is quite happily situated. 

Returning northward, on the evening of 
Feb. 9 I arrived at our Hamburg church, 
stopping at the hospitable home of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. C. Smith. The day had been 
unusually cold, and it was indeed a pleasant 
experience to find good quarters awaiting 
me there. When Sunday came I spoke 
twice at our pretty little church in the 
wildwood. The audience was not quite 
up to the average in regard to numbers, 
but several prominent people were there, 
among others a former justice of the 
Florida Supreme Court. Few Southern 
Universalist churches have exerted a 
wider influence for good than our church at 
Hamburg. Once utterly misunderstood, 
this little movement now commands the 
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respect of thinking people in all the region 
round about. On this last occasion I 
spoke on the importance of lay leadership 
in our churches, and before leaving the 
community I was assured by a number of 
people that the laity would assume greater 
responsibility in the future. I am sure 
that more will be heard of this. 

This letter is being written at Pine Park, 
Georgia, where I am to speak next Sunday, 
Feb. 19. Ishall go from here to Kentucky 
for a three or four weeks stay. Then on to 
Mississippi, if the gas holds out. 


Thomas Chapman. 
* * 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 6. Monroe, Wis., 
4, Eastham, Mass., 2. Smithton, Pa., 1. 
New Haven, Conn., 1. Urbana, IIl., 2. 
Athens, Pa.,2, Caribou, Me.,1. Total, 19. 

* 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL MID-WEST 
RALLY 

Theeighth annual Mid West Rally met at 
the Central Universalist Church at In- 
dianapolis on Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 
25 and 26. Delegates were present from 
several distant points, with a total of about 
thirty-five registered. The Saturday after- 
noon meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Harold Hart of Peoria, Ill. Business 
followed, with the reading of minutes, 
letters of correspondence and the hearing 
of reports. A lively discussion was held on 
the question of the advisability of con- 
tinuing the mid-year meeting, and an in- 
vestigation is to be made among the or- 
ganizations of the Mid-West regarding 
their attitude, and a decision is to be made 
at the meeting next summer. However, it 
was decided that if the Rally is held next 
spring it is not to conflict with Young 
People’s Sunday or the Illinois State Y. P. 
C. U. Rally. Plans for the coming In- 
stitute and National Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion were discussed. The question of in- 
cluding Kentucky in the Mid-West terri- 
tory resulted in asking permission from 
the National Y. P. C. U. 

The evening session included a banquet 
and dance. The banquet program was in 
charge of Miss Virginia Shewmaker, toast- 
master. The banquet was served by the 
ladies of the church with Mrs. Fred Vogt 
in charge. Pep singing was led by Mr. 
Everitt Kuhn. Musical numbers were 
supplied by Miss Virginia Barnes, a mem- 
ber of the Intermediate Union, and the 
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Banner Boys—Mr. Walter Geisendorfi, 
banjo, Mr. Ralph Thomas, guitar, Mr. 
Johnnie Colyar, banjo—accompanied by 
Miss Nina M. Weaver at the piano. The 
address of the evening was given by Presi- 
dent Harold Hart, on “Turkey Run for 
You and Me in 1933.” Toasts were given 
by Dr. C. Telford Erickson, Albanian 
representative, Mr. Theodore F. Schlaegel, 
superintendent of the Sunday school, Miss 
Mary lLeFeber, president of the Y. P. 
C. U., Rev. E. J. Unruh, pastor of the 
church, Mrs. Esther Baker, president of 
the Bible class, Mr. Will Davies of May- 
wood, Ill., president of the Illinois Y. P. 
C. U., Miss Edna Davies, secretary of the 
Illinois Y. P.C. U. Sidney Esten, dean of 
the Institute, presented rally feathers as 
awards to Mildred Everhart, Everitt 
Kuhn, Mary Nolting, Will Davies, Ted 
Schlaegel, Harold Hart, Mildred Vogt, 
Oscar Vogt, Beatrice Unruh, Jack Unruh, 
Mabel Esten, Sidney Esten, Telford Erick- 
son and Mary Frances Depers, who repre- 
sent the faithful tribesmen in attendance 
at the Spring Rally. A dance and a grand 
march followed the banquet. 

Sunday’s program opened with church 
sen0o0l at 9.45, Theodore F. Schlaegel su- 
perintendent. In the devotional period 
Mr. Schalegel explained what makes 
America great. A reading was given by 
Ted Schlaegel, Jr., and a new set of flags 
was dedicated, each member giving the 
flag salute and oath of allegiance to both 
American and Christian flags. All classes 
enjoyed an overflow of attendance and 
the Sunday school adjourned ten minutes 
early to permit the Y. P. C. U. to receive 
a class of thirteen new members into its 
Senior Union. This service was conducted 
by Miss Virginia Shewmaker, devotional 
chairman, assisted by Miss Mary LeFeber, 
president, and Ted Schlaegel. 

A worship service followed. As it was 
Young People’s Day, all parts of the 
service were conducted by members of 
the Y. P. C. U. except the address, which 
was given by Dr. C. Telford Erickson. 
Solos were given by Virginia Barnes and 
Ruth Schlaegel. An anthem was sung by 
the Oaklandon Universalist church choir. 
Dr. Erickson, who had a class at the In- 
stitute last summer, is head of the Al- 
banian School of Agriculture, which the 
Y. P. C. U. helps to support. He told of 
the Albanian people and of their courage 
and ability to carry on in the face of dif- 
ficulties. He said that the Albanian people 
know nothing of the depression because 
they are far below the depression’s lowest 
level. A basket dinner followed the morn- 
ing service and motion pictures were made 
as part of the institute’s record film of its 
activities. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 8 p.m. every Sunday. 
Rev. C. C. Blauvelt. 1150 kilocycles. 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.45 a. m. every Mon~ 
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day. Arranged by the Rhode’ Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7 p. m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocyeles. 

Ke ge 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the National 
Shoe and Leather Bank, Auburn, on Monday, March 
18, 1933, at 1 p. m., for the examination of Mr. 
Donald M. Lester ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church.”’ 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* Ox 
OFFICIAL CALL 
Conneticut Y. P. C. U. Convention 

Thefforty-fourth Annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Good Shepherd in Nor- 
wich, Conn., Saturday and Sunday, April 1 and 2, 
19383. 


Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 
fee 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


For the St. Lawrence University Museum— 
photographs, documents, programs, or other matter, 
illustrating the early history of the Canton Theo- 
logical School or of the College. Persons willing to 
part with such items assuring permanent preserva- 
tion, are invited to communicate with Richard C. 
Ellsworth, Secretary, Canton, N. Y. 

ae 


UNITARIAN MINISTERS’ MONDAY CLUB 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, 
March 13, at 11 a. m. Speaker: Miss Katharine 
Van Etten Lyford, Executive Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Civie League. Subject: “The Minister’s 
Job at the State House.’”” Followed by general dis- 
cussion or question period. Open to the public. 

William C. Adams, Secretary. 
ee dh 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon from 
Michigan to New York received Feb. 10, 1933. 
Transfer accepted by the New York Committee 
under date of Feb. 14, 1933, and Mr. Reamon ad- 
mitted to full fellowship as of that date. 


Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
eer 


WANTED 


For the Museum at St. Lawrence University, 
photograph of the late Rev. S. W. Remington, ac- 
tive in the early days of the institution Any per- 
son having such photograph and willing to part with 
the same for permanent preservation in the Museum 
is requested to communicate with Richard C. Ells- 
worth, Secretary, Canton, N. Y. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Evaline Hormell 


Mrs. Evaline Hormell died at her home in Spring- 
boro, Ohio, Feb. 19, after a lingering illness of over 
a year. Funeral services were held from her home 
Feb. 22, conducted by her pastor, Rev. Harriet BR. 
Druley. She was 2 member of the Springboro Uni- 
versalist church, and retained an active interest in 
all that went on in the church and in the community, 
even though, in her later years, she was unable to 
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take part in any of those activities. The mother of 
eleven children, eight of whom survive her, she had 
endeared herself to ail who knew her. Her hus- 
band died while yet a young man, and she assumed 
the burden of raising her family and keeping them 
together under great odds. 


Mrs. Eunice S. Oldham 


Mrs. Eunice Standish Oldham of Canton, Maine, 
died Sunday, Feb. 12, after a few weeks’ illness. 
Mrs. Oldham was born June 26, 1850, at Hartford, 
the daughter of Thomas C. and Eunice S. Russell, 
and was the last of a family of twelve children. She 
was married to Charles F. Oldham of Peru, Dec. 6, 
1868. To them was born one daughter, now Mrs. 
Evie Bates York. 

Mrs. Oldham was a charter member of Ponemah 
Cebekah Lodge, and of John A. Hodge Relief 
Rorps, having served as chaplain of the Corps for 
twenty years. She was a member of Canton Grange, 
She was a loyal member of the Universalist church. 

She has been cared for by her daughter, Mrs. 
Andrew P. York and husband, since the death of her 
husband several years ago. 

Mrs. Oldham was a descendant of Miles Standish 
and of Governor Bradford. 

The funeral services were held Wednesday, from the 
home, and were largely attended. Large delegations 
from the Relief Corps and the Rebekahs attended in 
a body. Several members from Canton Grange were 
present. Rev. Wm. H. Gould of Turner, a former 
pastor of the Universalist church, officiated. The 
body was placed in the tomb to await burial in the 
family lot at Pinewood Cemetery. 


Will F. Wright 


Will F. Wright died in the hospital at Middle- 
town, Ohio, after a short illness brought on by a 
paralytic stroke. Funeral services were conducted 
in the Springboro Universalist church, Feb. 9, by 
the pastor, Rev. Harriet E. Druley. Mr. Wright 
was a rural mail carrier out of Franklin, Ohio, and 
had served in that capacity almost long enough to 
have come to the time of retirement. At the time 
of his death he was the moderator of the Springboro 
church, having held that office for a number of years. 
He was a man of quiet habits, and strong and win- 
ning character, with a personality that endeared him 
to all who knew him. 


Mrs. Mary E. McDowell 


Mary Elizabeth McGibeny was born in West 
Almond, N. Y., Feb. 29, 1848. In her young woman- 
hood she became a teacher and Rev. Otis F. Alvord 
was one of her pupils. Dec. 238, 1875, his father, 
Rev. F. M. Alvord, united in marriage Miss McGib- 
eny and Mr. Alexander McDowell. Mr. and Mrs. 
McDowell lived in Friendship, N. Y., where Mr. 
MeDowell died in 1907. 

In October, 1892, Rev. Jay J. Brayton, then pastor 
of the local Universalist church, received Mrs. 
McDowell into its membership. 

To her there was no faith like Universalism, and 
she believed it, lived it and talked it. She was also 
a’ staunch advocate of temperance, for many years a 
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member of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of which she served some years as its president. 

After a long illness she died on Friday, Feb. 24, 
1933. 

The farewell service was held at the home Mon- 
day, conducted by Rev. Otis F. Alvord, assisted by 
Miss Lillian Hosley. 

She is survived by her son, Mr. Raymond Mce- 
Dowell, one sister, Mrs. Sarah Stickney, one brother, 
Mr. Mott McGibeny and many nephews and nieces. 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to buik' 
up your own institution. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Offering Envelope for Easter 


EASTER 


4! CFF ERING | 


‘Dy 


An unusually beautiful design of tulips 
done in brilliant colors makes this a very 
acceptable means of appeal for funds. 


The seams and flap are securely gummed. 
Size, 2 1-2 x 4inches. Price, 40 cents per 
hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for L 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Call, or 
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Educational 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening 


COURSES: Business Administration, Account- 
ing, Executive Secretarial, Stenographic, Bookkeep- 
ing and Finishing. Personal attention, able faculty. 
Graduates placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 156 Stuart St., Boston 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 


Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 cents 


per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


.CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 


LARGE MINION TYPE $e -00 > 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
Ree SEL rere EE Palestine 
Pictures in 


Colors 


is © AND GIRLS 

Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 

Pictures_ which illustrate in natural colors 

scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Sid of 


which children can learn to pronounce the dif 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b. : Spectmen of Type . 
£16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
* \and said, ~ Suffer little children to 

No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, “ 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titles...... AOUAG 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medieal and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for hemelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


Ss‘ HOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 


Dr. A. T. Pierson tells us when he was 
collecting for some religious object a 
wealthy man said to him: “If I had to 
preach your funeral sermon I should take 
the text ‘The beggar died.’ ”’ 

Dr. Pierson replied: “I should have no 
objection if you will go on with the text, 
‘and was carried by the angels into Abra- 
ham’s bosom.’ ’”—Churchman. 

*x x 

Poor old Hiram. He went up to New 
York determined to make his fortune pull- 
ing some skin games on Innocent strangers. 
However, the first fellow he tried to sell 
the Brooklyn Bridge to turned out to be 
the owner of the darn thing, and if Hi 
hadn’t paid him ten dollars to keep quiet 
the man would have had him arrested. — 
Brown Jug. 

* * 

Movie Director: ‘‘Mills wants $600 for 
playing the part of an Indian in our new 
film.” 

Manager: ‘‘Offer him $300. Tell him it’s 
only a half-breed.’’—Connecticut Bulletin. 

* * 

In the melee Fine was struck over the 
head with some blunt object and knocked 
unconscious. Disengaging himself from 
the two men he drew his gun and fired three 
times.—Cleburne (Tex.) Times-Review. 

Re AK 

American (abroad): ““Tough luck, mom- 
ma; we’ve come all the way from Noo 
Y ork to see a London fog, and when we get 
here everything’s blotted out by this durn 
mist.”—Passing Show. 

* * 

Pausanius: “I hear that Nero was tor- 
turing the Christians again last night.” 

Demeter: ‘Some one ought to take that 
fiddle away from him.’”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Sandy: ‘What did you think of that 
two-for-a-dollar cigar I gave you?” 

Andy: “TI thought you kept the ninety- 
five-cent one.”’—I Illinois Central Magazine. 
* * 

Fond Mother: “I hope my little darling 
has been as good as gold all day.” 

Nurse: ‘“‘No, ma’am, he went off the gold 
standard about tea-time.’— Humorist. 

* * 

One hardly realizes that Sinclair Lewis’s 
new realistic novel is fiction at all, until 
just near the end, when a Tammany poli- 
tician goes to jail.—Boston Herald. 

* * 

A rabbit is a little animal that grows 
the fur other animals get credit for when 
it’s made into a lady’s coat.—Cincinnati 
Envutrer. 

* * 

Mr. B. C. Forbes says every one of us 
must be a salesman, but our idea is a buyer 
or two wouldn’t hurt.—Macon Telegraph. 

* * 

D. M. De Vitt, seventy, is much im- 
proved after a fall in a bathtub last week. 
—Fort Worth (Tex.) paper. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Unitarian News Letter 
The House Organ of the Unitarian Church 


Nine Monthly Issues, Sixteen Pages Each 
For Fifty Cents 


Published by the American Unitarian Association in co- 
operation with the Unitarian Laymen’s League, the 
General Alliance, the Unitarian Ministerial Union, 
and the Young People’s Religious Union 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 


Published in co-operation with the Christian Register, 
“the Unitarian Weekly Journal of Opinion,” 
founded in 1821, “the oldest religious 
journal bearing its original 


title in America” 


OF INTEREST TO ALL LIBERALS 


“Enjoying it immensely,” Berkeley B. Blake (California) 
“A splendid little paper,” Hazel I. Kirk (Massachusetts) 


“This enlarged paper a great help to our cause,’’ Marion 
Murdock (California) 


“Given a lonesome Unitarian much happiness,” Mrs. H. K. 
Rupp (Minnesota) 


‘Always read with keen interest,” Vivian T. Pomeroy (Mas- 
sachusetts) 


“Continuance desired,” Robert M. Pratt (Kansas) 


“A model denominational organ,” John van Schaick, Jr. 
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